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Often a assified remark becomes sanctified by use and petrified 


by RR, yh then a permanency, its term of activity a geologic 


Tue day after the arrival of Prince Henry I met an English 
friend, and he rubbed his hands and broke out with a remark 
that was charged to the brim with joy—joy that was evidently a 
pleasant sulve to an old sore place: 

“Many a time I’ve had to listen without retort to an old say- 
ing that is irritatingly true, and until now seemed to offer no 
chance for a return jibe: ‘An Englishman does dearly love a 
lord’; but after this I shall talk back, and say ‘ How about the 
Americans?” ” 

It is a curious thing, the currency that an idiotic saying can 
get. The man that first says it thinks he has made a dis- 
covery. The man he says it to, thinks the same. It departs on 
its travels, is received everywhere with admiring acceptance, and 
not only as a piece of rare and acute observation, but as being 
exhaustively true and profoundly wise; and so it presently takes 
its place in the world’s list of recognized and established wisdoms, 
and after that no one thinks of examining it to see whether it is 
really entitled to its high honors or not. I call to mind instances 
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of this in two well-established proverbs, whose dulness is not sur- 
passed by the one about the Englishman and his love for a lord: 
one of them records the American’s Adoration of the Almighty 
Dollar, the other the American millionaire-girl’s ambition to 
trade cash for a title, with a husband thrown in. 

It isn’t merely the American that adores the Almighty Dollar, 
it is the human race. The human race has always adored the 
hatful of shells, or the bale of calico, or the half bushel of brass 
rings, or the handful of steel fish-hooks, or the houseful of black 
wives, or the zareba full of cattle, or the two score camels and 
asses, or the factory, or the farm, or the block of buildings, or 
the railroad bonds, or the bank stock, or the hoarded cash, or— 
anything that stands for wealth and consideration and inde- 
pendence, and can secure to the possessor that most precious of 
all things, another man’s envy. It was a dull person that invented 
the idea that the American’s devotion to the dollar is more 
strenuous than another’s. 

Rich American girls do buy titles, but they did not invent that 
idea; it had been worn threadbare several hundred centuries 
before America was discovered. European girls still exploit it 
as briskly as ever; and, when a title is not to be had for the 
money in hand, they buy the husband without it. They must put 
up the “dot,” or there is no trade. The commercialization of 
brides is substantially universal, except in America. It exists 
with us, to some little extent, but in no degree approaching a 
custom. 

“The Englishman dearly loves a lord.” 

What is the soul and source of his love? I think the thing 
could be more correctly worded: 

“The human race dearly envies a lord.” 

That is to say, it envies the lord’s place. Why? On two ac- 
counts, I think: its Power and its Conspicuousness. 

Where Conspicuousness carries with it a Power which, by the 
light of our own observation and experience, we are able to 
measure and comprehend, I think our envy of the possessor is as 
deep and as passionate as is that of any other nation. No one 
can care less for a lord than the backwoodsman, who has had no 
personal contact with lords and has seldom heard them spoken 
of; but I will not allow that any Englishman has a profounder 

gary of a lord than has the average American who has lived 
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long years in a European capital and fully learned how immense 
is the position the lord occupies. 

Of any ten thousand Americans who eagerly gather, at vast 
inconvenience, to get a glimpse of Prince Henry, all but a couple 
of hundred will be there out of an immense curiosity; they are 
burning up with desire to see a personage who is so much talked 
about. They envy him; but it is his Conspicuousness they envy 
mainly, not the Power that is lodged in his royal quality and 
position, for they have but a vague and spectral knowledge and 
appreciation of that; through their environment and associations 
they have been accustomed to regard such things lightly, and as 
not being very real; consequently, they are not able to value them 
enough to consumingly envy them. 

But, whenever an American (or other human being) is in the 
presence, for the first time, of a combination of great Power 
and Conspicuousness which he thoroughly understands and ap- 
preciates, his eager curiosity and pleasure will be well-sodden 
with that other passion—envy—whether he suspect it or not. At 
any time, on any day, in any part of America, you can confer a 
happiness upon any passing stranger by calling his attention to 
any other passing stranger and saying: 

“Do you see that gentleman going along there? It is Mr. 
Rockefeller.” 

Watch his eye. It is a combination of power and conspicu- 
ousness which the man understands. 

When we understand rank, we always like to rub against it. 
When a man is conspicuous, we always want to see him. Also, 
if he will pay us an attention, we will manage to remember it. 
Also, we will mention it now and then, casually; sometimes to 
a friend, or if a friend is not handy, we will make out with a 
stranger. 

Well, then, what is rank, and what is conspicuousness? At 
once we think of kings and aristocracies, and of world-wide ce- 
lebrities in soldiership, the arts, letters, etc., and we stop there. 
But that is a mistake. Rank holds its court and receives its 
homage on every round of the ladder, from the empero?# down 
to the rat-catcher; and distinction, also, exists on every rownd 
of the ladder, and commands its due of deference and envy. 

To worship rank and distinction is the dear andvyalued privi- 
lege of all the human race, and it is freely and joyfully exercised 
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in democracies as well as in monarchies—and even, to some ex- 
tent, among those creatures whom we impertinently call the 
Lower Animals. For even they have some poor little vanities and 
foibles, though in this matter they are paupers as compared to us. 

A Chinese Emperor has the worship of his four hundred mill- 
ions of subjects, but the rest of the world is indifferent to him. 
A Christian Emperor has the worship of his subjects and of a 
large part of the Christian world outside of his dominions; but 
he is a matter of indifference to all China. A king, class A, has 
an extensive worship ; a king, class B, has a less extensive worship ; 
class C, class D, class E get a steadily diminishing share of wor- 
ship; class L (Sultan of Zanzibar), class P (Sultan of Sulu), 
and class W (half-king of Samoa), get no worship at all outside 
their own little patch of sovereignty. 

Take the distinguished people along down. Each has his 
group of homage-payers. In the navy, there are many groups; 
they start with the Secretary and the Admiral, and go down to 
the quartermaster—and below; for there will be groups among 
the sailors, and each of these groups will have a tar who is dis- 
tinguished for his battles, or his strength, or his daring, or his 
profanity, and is admired and envied by his group. The same 
with the army; the same with the literary and journalistic craft ; 
the publishing craft; the cod-fishery craft; Standard Oil; U. S. 
Steel ; the class A hotel—and the rest of the alphabet in that line ; 
the class A prize-fighter—and the rest of the alphabet in his 
line—clear down to the lowest and obscurest six-boy gang of 
little gamins, with its one boy that can thrash the rest, and to 
whom he is king of Samoa, bottom of the royal race, but looked 
up to with a most ardent admiration and envy. 

There is something pathetic, and funny, and pretty, about this 
human race’s fondness for contact with power and distinction, 
and for the reflected glory it gets out of it. The king, class A, 
is happy in the state banquet and the military show which the 
emperor provides for him, and he goes home and gathers the 
queen and the princelings around him in the privacy of the spare 
room, and tells them all about it, and says: 

“His Imperial Majesty put his hand on my shoulder in the 
most friendly way—just as friendly and familiar, oh, you can’t 
imagine it !—and everybody seeing him do it; charming, perfectly 
charming !” 
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The king, class G, is happy in the cold collation and the police- 
parade provided for him by the king, class B, and goes home and 
tells the family all about it, and says: 

“And His Majesty took me into his own private cabinet for 
a smoke and a chat, and there we sat, just as sociable, and talking 
away and laughing and chatting, just the same as if we had been 
born in the same bunk; and all the servants in the anteroom 
could see us doing it! Oh, it was too lovely for anything !” 

The king, class Q, is happy in the modest entertainment fur- 
nished him by the king, class M, and goes home and tells the 
household about it, and is as grateful and joyful over it as were 
his predecessors in the gaudier attentions that had fallen to their 
larger lot. 

Emperors, kings, artisans, peasants, big people, little people 
—at bottom we are all alike and all the same; all just alike on 
the inside, and when our clothes are off, nobody can tell which of 
us is which. We are unanimous in the pride we take in good 
and genuine compliments paid us, in distinctions conferred upon 
us, in attentions shown us. There is not one of us, from the em- 
peror down, but is made like that. Do I mean attentions shown 
us by the great? No, I mean simply flattering attentions, let 
them come whence they may. We despise no source that can 
pay us a pleasing attention—there is no source that is humble 
enough for that. You have heard a dear little girl say of a 
frowzy and disreputable dog: “He came right to me and let 
me pat him on the head, and he wouldn’t let the others touch 
him !” and you have seen her eyes dance with pride in that high 
distinction. You have often seen that. If the child were a 
princess, would that random dog be able to confer the like glory 
upon her with his pretty compliment? Yes; and even in her 
mature life and seated upon a throne, she would still remember 
it, still recall it, still speak of it with frank satisfaction. That 
charming and lovable German princess and poet, Carmen Sylva, 
Queen of Roumania, remembers yet that the flowers of the woods 
and fields “talked to her” when she was a girl, and she sets it 
down in her latest book; and that the squirrels conferred upon 
her and her father the valued compliment of not being afraid 
of them ; and “ once one of them, holding a nut between its sharp 
little teeth, ran right up against my father ”—it has the very 
note of “ He came right to me and let me pat him on the head ” 
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— and when it saw itself reflected in his boot it was very much 
surprised, and stopped for a long time to contemplate itself in the 
polished leather ”—then it went its way. And the birds! she 
still remembers with pride that “ they came boldly into my room,” 
when she had neglected her “duty” and put no food on the 
window-sill for them; she knew all the wild birds, and forgets 
the royal crown on her head to remember with pride that they 
knew her; also that the wasp and the bee were personal friends 
of hers, and never forgot that gracious relationship to her injury: 
“never have I been stung by a wasp or a bee.” And here is that 
proud note again that sings in that little child’s elation in being 
singled out, among all the company of children, for the random 
dog’s honor-conferring attentions: “ Even in the very worst sum- 
mer for wasps, when, in lunching out-of-doors, our table was 
covered with them and every one else was stung, they never hurt 
me.” 

When a queen whose qualities of mind and heart and character 
are able to add distinction to so distinguished a place as a throne, 
remembers with grateful exultation, after thirty years, honors 
and distinctions conferred upon her by the humble, wild creatures 
of the forest, we are helped to realize that complimentary atten- 
tions, homage, distinctions, are of no caste, but are above all caste 
—that they are a nobility-conferring power apart. 

We all like these things. When the gate-guard at the railway 
station passes me through unchallenged and examines other peo- 
ple’s tickets, I feel as the king, class A, felt when the emperor 
put the imperial hand on his shoulder, “everybody seeing him 
do it”; and as the child felt when the random dog allowed 
her to pat his head and ostracized the others; and as the princess 
felt when the wasps spared her and stung the rest; and I felt - 
just so, four years ago in Vienna (and remember it yet), when - 
the helmeted police shut me off, with fifty others, from a street 
which the Emperor was to pass through, and the captain of the 
squad turned and saw the situation and said indignantly to that 
guard: 

“ Can’t you see it is the Herr Mark Twain? Let him through ” 

It was four years ago; but it will be four hundred befor? 1 
forget the wind of self-complacency that rose in me, and strained 
my buttons when I marked the deference for me evoked in the 
faces of my fellow-rabble, and noted, mingled with it, a puzzled 
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have worded it: “ And who in the nation is the Herr Mark Twain 
um Gotteswillen?” 

How many times in your life have you heard this boastful re- 
mark: 

“T stood as close to him as I am to you; I could have put out 
my hand and touched him.” 

We have all heard it many and many a time. It was a proud 
distinction to be able to say those words. It brought envy to the 
speaker, a kind of glory; and he basked in it and was happy 
through all his veins. And who was it he stood so close to? The 
answer would cover all the grades. Sometimes it was a king; 
sometimes it was a renowned highwayman; sometimes it was an 
unknown man killed in an extraordinary way and made suddenly 
famous by it; always it was a person who was for the moment the 
subject of public interest—the public interest of a nation, maybe 
only the public interest of a village. 

“T was there, and I saw it myself.” That is a common and 
envy-compelling remark. It can refer to a battle; to a hanging; 
to a coronation ; to the killing of Jumbo by the railway train; to 
the arrival of Jenny Lind at the Battery; to the meeting of the 
President and Prince Henry ; to the chase of a murderous maniac ; 
to the disaster in the tunnel; to the explosion in the subway; 
to a remarkable dog-fight; to a village church struck by light- 
ning. It will be said, more or less casually, by everybody in 
America who has seen Prince Henry do anything, or try to. The 
man who was absent and didn’t see him do anything, will scoff. 
It is his privilege; and he can make capital out of it, too; he will 
seem, even to himself, to be different from other Americans, and 
better. As his opinion of his superior Americanism grows, and 
swells, and concentrates and coagulates, he will go further and 
try to belittle the distinction of those that saw the Prince do 
things, and will spoil their pleasure in it if he can. My life has 
been embittered by that kind of persons. If you are able to tell 
of a special distinction that has fallen to your lot, it gravels 
them ; they cannot bear it; and they try to make believe that the 
thing you took for a special distinction was nothing of the kind 
and was meant in quite another way. Once I was received in 
private audience by an emperor. Last week I was telling a 
jealous person about it, and I could see him wince under it, 
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see it bite, see him suffer. I revealed the whole episode to him 
with considerable elaboration and nice attention to detail. When 
I was through, he asked me what had impressed me most. I 
said: 

“His Majesty’s delicacy. They told me to be sure and back 
out from the presence, and find the door-knob the best I could; it 
was not allowable to face around. Now the Emperor knew it 
would be a difficult ordeal for me, because of lack of practice ; 
and so, when it was time to part, he turned, with exceeding deli- 
cacy, and pretended to fumble with things on his desk, so that 
I could get out in my own way, without his seeing me.” 

It went home! It was vitriol! I saw the envy and disgruntle- 
ment rise in the man’s face; he couldn’t keep it down. I saw him 
trying to fix up something in his mind to take the bloom off that 
distinction. I enjoyed that, for I judged that he had his work 
cut out for him. He struggled along inwardly for quite a 
while; then he said, with the manner of a person who has to say 
something and hasn’t anything relevant to say: 

“You said he had a handful of special-brand cigars lying on 
the table?” 

“Yes; J never saw anything to match them.” 

I had him again. He had to fumble around in his mind as 
much as another minute before he could play; then he said in 
as mean a way as I ever heard a person say anything: 

“He could have been counting the cigars, you know.” 

I cannot endure a man like that. It is nothing to him how 
unkind he is, so long as he takes the bloom off. It is all he 
cares for. 

“An Englishman (or other human being) does dearly love 
a lord,” (or other conspicuous person). It includes us all. We 
love to be noticed by the conspicuous person; we love to be asso- 
ciated with such, or with a conspicuous event, even in a seventh- 
rate fashion, even in a forty-seventh, if we cannot do better. 
This accounts for some of our curious tastes in mementos. It 
accounts for the large private trade in the Prince of Wales’s 
hair, which chambermaids were able to drive in that article of 
commerce when the Prince made the tour of the world in the 
long ago—hair which probably did not always come from his 
brush, since enough of it was marketed to refurnish a bald comet; 
it accounts for the fact that the rope which lynches a negro in 
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the presence of ten thousand Christian spectators is saleable five 
minutes later at two dollars an inch; it accounts for the mourn- 
ful fact that a royal personage does not venture to wear buttons 
on his coat in public. 

We do love a lord—and by that term I mean any person whose 
situation is higher than our own. The lord of a group, for in- 
stance: a group of peers, a group of millionaires, a group of hood- 
lums, a group of sailors, a group of newsboys, a group of saloon 
politicians, a group of college girls. No royal person has ever 
been the object of a more delirious loyalty and slavish adoration 
than is paid by the vast Tammany herd to its squalid idol of 
Wantage. There is not a bifurcated animal in that menagerie 
that would not be proud to appear in a newspaper-picture in his 
company. At the same time, there are some in that organization 
who would scoff at the people who have been daily pictured in 
company with Prince Henry, and would say vigorously that they 
would not consent to be photographed with him—a statement 
which would not be true in any instance. There are hundreds 
of people in America who would frankly say to you that they 
would not be proud to be photographed in a group with the 
Prince, if invited ; and some of these unthinking people would be- 
lieve it when they said it; yet in no instance would it be true. 
We have a large population, but we have not a large enough one, 
by several millions, to furnish that man. He has not yet been 
begotten, and in fact he is not begettable. 

You may take any of the printed groups, and there isn’t a per- 
son in it who isn’t visibly glad to be there; there isn’t a person in 
the dim background who isn’t visibly trying to be vivid; if it is a 
crowd of ten thousand—ten thousand proud, untamed democrats, 
horny-handed sons of toil and of politics, and fliers of the 
eagle—there isn’t one who isn’t conscious of the camera, there 
isn’t one who is trying to keep out of range, there isn’t one who 
isn’t plainly meditating a purchase of the paper in the morning, 
with the intention of hunting himself out in the picture and of 
framing and keeping it if he shall find so much of his person in 
it as his starboard ear. 

We all love to get some of the drippings of Conspicuousness, 
and we will put up with a single, humble drip, if we can’t get 
any more. We may pretend otherwise, in conversation; but we 
can’t pretend it to ourselves privately—and we don’t. We do 
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confess in public that we are the noblest work of God, being 
moved to it by long habit, and teaching, and superstition; but 
deep down in the secret places of our souls we recognize that, if 
we are the noblest work, the less said about it the better. 

We of the North poke fun at the South for its fondness for 
titles—a fondness for titles pure and simple, regardless of 
whether they are genuine or pinchbeck. We forget that whatever 
a Southerner likes the rest of the human race likes, and that there 
is no law of predilection lodged in one people that is absent from 
another people. There is no variety in the human race. We are 
all children, all children of the one Adam, and we love toys. 
We can soon acquire that Southern disease if some one will give 
it a start. It already has a start, in fact. I have been personally 
acquainted with over 84,000 persons who, at one time or another 
in their lives, have served for a year or two on the staffs of our 
multitudinous governors, and through that fatality have been 
generals temporarily, and colonels temporarily, and judge-advo- 
cates temporarily; but I have known only nine among them who 
could be hired to let the title go when it ceased to be legitimate. 
I know thousands and thousands of governors who ceased to be 
governors away back in the last century; but I am acquainted 
with only three who would answer your letter if you failed to call 
them “ Governor” in it. I know acres and acres of men who have 
done time in a legislature in prehistoric days, but among them is 
not half an acre whose resentment you would not raise if you 
addressed them as “ Mr.” instead of “Hon.” The first thing a 
legislature does is to convene in an impressive legislative atti- 
tude, and get itself photographed. Each member frames his copy 
and takes it to the woods and hangs it up in the most aggressively 
conspicuous place in his house; and if you visit the house and 
fail to inquire what that accumulation is, the conversation will 
be brought around to it by that aforetime legislator, and he will 
show you a figure in it which in the course of years he has almost 
obliterated with the smut of his finger-marks, and say with a 
solemn joy, “ It’s me!” 

Have you ever seen a country Congressman enter the hotel 
breakfast-room in Washington with his letters?—and sit at his 
table and let on to read them ?—and wrinkle his brows and frown 
statesmanlike ?—keeping a furtive watch-out over his glasses all 
the while to see if he is being observed and admired ?—those same 
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old letters which he fetches in every morning? Have you seen it? 
Have ycx seen him show off? It is the sight of the national capi- 
tal. Except one; a pathetic one. That is the ex-Congressman: 
the poor fellow whose life has been ruined by a two-year taste of 
glory and of fictitious consequence ; who has been superseded, and 
ought to take his heart-break home and hide it, but cannot tear 
himself away from the scene of his lost little grandeur; and so 
he lingers, and still lingers, year after year, unconsidered, some- 
times snubbed, ashamed of his fallen estate, and valiantly try- 
ing to look otherwise; dreary and depressed, but counterfeiting 
breeziness and gayety, hailing with a chummy familiarity, which 
is not always welcomed, the more-fortunates who are still in 
place and were once his mates. Have you seen him? He clings 
piteously to the one little shred that is left of his departed dis- 
tinction—the “ privilege of the floor ” ; and works it hard and gets 
what he can out of it. That is the saddest figure I know of. 

Yes, we do so love our little distinctions! And then we loftily 
scoff at a Prince for enjoying his larger ones; forgetting that if 
we only had his chance—ah! “ Senator ” is not a legitimate title. 
A Senator has no more right to be addressed by it than have you 
or I; but, in the several State capitals and in Washington, there 
are 5,000 Senators who take very kindly to that fiction, and who 
purr gratefully when you call them by it—which you may do 
quite unrebuked. Then those same Senators smile at the self- 
constructed majors and generals and judges of the South! 

Indeed, we do love our distinctions, get them how we may. 
And we work them for all they are worth. In prayer we call 
ourselves “ worms of the dust,” but it is only on a sort of tacit 
understanding that the remark shall not be taken at par. We 
—worms of the dust! Oh, no, we are not that. Except in fact; 
and we do not deal much in fact when we are contemplating our- 
selves. 

As a race, we do certainly love a lord—let him be Croker, or a 
duke, or a prize-fighter, or whatever other personage shall chance 
to be the head of our group. Many years ago, I saw a greasy 
youth in overalls standing by the Herald office, with an ex- 
pectant look in his face. Soon a large man passed out, and gave 
Sim a pat on the shoulder. That was what the boy was waiting 
for—the large man’s notice. The pat made him proud and happy, 
3nd the exultation inside of him shone out through his eyes; and 
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his mates were there to see the pat and envy it and wish they 
could have that glory. The boy belonged down cellar in the 
press-room, the large man was king of the upper floors, foreman 
of the composing-room. The light in the boy’s face was worship, 
the foreman was his lord, head of his group. The pat was an 
accolade. It was as precious to the boy as it would have been 
if he had been an aristocrat’s son and the accolade had been de- 
livered by his sovereign with a sword. The quintessence of the 
honor was all there; there was no difference in values; in truth 
there was no difference present except an artificial one—clothes. 

All the human race loves a lord—that is, it loves to look upon 
or be noticed by the possessor of Power or Conspicuousness; and 
sometimes animals, born to better things and higher ideals, de- 
scend to man’s level in this matter. In the Jardin des Plantes I 
have seen a cat that was so vain of being the personal friend of 
an elephant that I was ashamed of her. 

Marx Twain. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE STATE OF CUBA. 


BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE, M. P. 


Tux condition and prospects of Cuba, on which I am invited to 
submit some reflections suggested by a recent visit to that island, 
open up questions which ought to be of the greatest interest to 
thoughtful men all over the world, to European observers who are 
not directly affected as well as to Americans who have to take 
decisions that must determine the future of the country which 
they withdrew from the rule of Spain. The present situation of 
Cuba is a very peculiar one. She stands at the end of an his- 
torical period which has covered four centuries since her first 
settlement by Columbus, and at the beginning of another period 
in which new influences, racial and commercial, must tell power- 
fully upon her, whatever her political destiny. She is at present 
neither a subject nor an independent state. She is poor, yet with 
immense potentialities of wealth. Freedom has been promised 
her; but whether the hand which is eagerly stretched to grasp 
the boon will be able to use it when received, is still doubtful. 
And it is remarkable that the political crisis in which she now 
finds herself should coincide with an economic crisis in her for- 
tunes, so that neither can be examined apart from the other. 

Two articles, one dealing with the economic, the other with the 
political, side of the Cuban situation, have already appeared in 
the numbers of this Review for December and January. Both, 
being written by American citizens, advocated certain policies. 
It would not be proper for one who writes from Europe, and as 
an outsider, to follow in the same path, and to appear as the advo- 
cate of any particular course of action. I shall therefore con- 
fine myself to stating the impression which I derived from what 
I saw of Cuba, and to indicating the conditions of the problem 
which the Cubans on the one hand, and the American people on 
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the other, now have to solve. The economic side of that problem 
is: How shall Cuba recover her material prosperity, which has 
suffered so severely from two insurrections followed by a war, 
and from the fall in the price of her staple commodity? The 
political side includes not only the question of the relations which 
the island is to hold to the United States, but also that of the 
capacity of her people for republican self-government. 

Cuba is a country highly favored by nature. The soil is gen- 
erally fertile and the vegetation luxuriant. There are vast 
stretches of undulating country covered with the richest grass. 
There is plenty of excellent timber upon the mountains. Nearly 
all of the island is suited either for tillage or for ranching, 
and the rainfall is sufficiently copious to make irrigation-works 
unnecessary. There are mines of iron, copper, and manganese ; 
possibly of other metals also, for the mineral deposits have been 
very imperfectly explored. The climate is generally a good one, 
since the summer heats are tempered in most places by a sea 
breeze, and are not severe enough to prevent natives of southern 
Europe from laboring in the open air. Those malarial fevers 
which are the most constant scourge of tropical Africa and of 
large parts of India and Indo-China, are here confined to a few 
districts. Yellow fever, which did more than anything else to 
give Cuba a bad name, has been practically expunged from it by 
the efforts of the American medical staff. There are, therefore, 
no climatic obstacles to the development by labor of the vast 
natural resources of the island. 

But Cuba, naturally rich, has remained for the most part an 
undeveloped country. Immense tracts fit for agriculture are lying | 
untouched by plough or spade. Immense tracts in which one 
expects to find cattle or sheep are unstocked. The population is 
about a million and a half, though the area is about 36,000 square 
miles, and could support by agriculture alone, leaving out of ac- 
count both mining and lumbering, ten millions of people. There 
are good harbors, but the coast is imperfectly lighted. There are 
few railways, and the roads are mostly mere tracks, apt to become 
impassable after heavy rain. One is everywhere struck by the 
contrast between the potentialities of the country and its actual- 
ities—or, in other words, by the change which might be wrought 
by the presence of capital, by the increase of labor, by the aid or 
supervision of an intelligent administration. 
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The want of capital and the want of labor, the untilled fields 
and the unstocked pastures, are partly due to the long-continued 
apathy and incompetence of the Spanish administration, which 
did little except collect taxes, and which gave little encouragement 
to those who sought to develop the country. But something must 
be set down to the two insurrections, in which plantations were 
laid waste, sugar factories destroyed, cattle slaughtered, the pop- 
ulation reduced. There has not been time, since the war ended, 
for Cuba to recover even such prosperity as she enjoyed before the 
“ten years’ insurrection ” broke out. 

Upon the top of these political troubles came that fall in the 
price of sugar to which the Cubans attribute so much of their 
present impoverishment. On this I need not dwell; for it has 
been fully discussed in the able article in the December number 
of this Review, to which I have referred. They complain, how- 
ever, that, while the price has been falling, they have also lost 
the British market, owing to the competition there of bounty-fed 
sugar from the European continent; while, in the far larger and 
far nearer market of the United States, they suffer from the high 
tariff on sugar maintained in the interests of the domestic pro- 
ducer, and now even more in the interests of the beet-root grower 
of the Northern States than of the cane-grower of Louisiana and 
Texas. This tariff is, in fact, in their view, the last straw under 
which the unhappy sugar-planter must fall and perish, dragging 
down the island into the abyss of bankruptcy. 

These complaints against the effect of sugar bounties in Great 
Britain and of the protective tariff in the United States, are com- 
mon to the whole of the West Indies. One hears them no less in 
Jamaica than in Cuba ; indeed, they are more bitter there, because 
Jamaica thinks that Britain ought to help her. Without in the 
least denying their truth, there are three observations to be made, 
which may serve to relieve a little the dismal blackness of the 
picture which West-Indian planters draw. One of these is, that 
one hears it frequently stated, and I think virtually admitted, 
that even under existing conditions it is possible for a sugar estate 
which has been well cared for and is provided with the latest and 
best machinery to make a profit. A second is, that Germany, 
Austria, and France, the chief bounty-giving countries, seem to 
be on the point of abandoning their respective bounty systems, the 
discontinuance of which would, to some extent, relieve the West- 
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Indian planter by giving him a better chance in the British mar- 
ket.* And the third is, that Cuba and some of the other islands 
rely too much upon sugar, and would do better te extend the area 
of other crops, including tobacco (where the soil and exposure are 
favorable), coffee, cotton, and, still more, plantations of tropical 
fruit trees. Much as the fruit trade with the United States and 
Great Britain has grown of late years, it is probably capable of 
still further expansion. To this last remark the Cubans reply, 
that it takes time to plant fruit trees and bring them to produc- 
tion, whereas their present financial distress is urgent; and they 
add that, to provide new sugar machinery requires capital, which 
is the very thing that Cuba at present lacks. 

These are the salient features of the economic position. They 
certainly show that, naturally rich as Cuba is, and hopeful as we 
may be of her ultimate future when a stable government has been 
established, she is at present passing through a very grave crisis, 
and is entitled to a favorable consideration from the United 
States—especially as through her severance from Spain she has 
incurred loss as regards the Spanish market. Now let us pass 
to consider, in the same rapid way, some of those features of her 
racial and social condition which affect the political aspect of the 
problem. 

The population of the island, as has been already remarked, is 
about a million and a half. One third, roughly speaking, are ne- 
groes or mulattoes, and a good many more have in them a strain of 
colored blood. Educationally, they are backward, for certainly 
more than half—and I have, indeed, heard it said, three-fourths— 
are unable to read and write, while comparatively few have re- 
ceived what would be called in Europe or the United States a 
fair secondary education. They have shown no great aptitude for 
commerce—the largest business firms are generally either Span- 
ish or foreign ; and they are not very efficient as laborers, certainly 
less efficient than either the Spaniards of old Spain or the Ameri- 
cans of the Middle States. Except among the planters—if, in- 
deed, they are an exception after what has been said of their de- 
pressed condition—there is very little wealth in Cuban hands. 
Politically, the people are quite untrained; for, during the long 
rule of Spain, there was practically no opportunity of learning 
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how to work free institutions either in local areas or as respects 
the country as a whole. Spanish government was despotic, just 
as Spanish administration was bureaucratic. So, too, they have 
had hardly any means of Jearning who are their own best men, 
and, in this respect, it is unfortunate for them that they did not 
achieve their liberty by their unaided exertions, for, in the process 
of winning it, the men of most natural capacity for politics would 
probably have been brought to the front. On the other hand, it 
is their good luck to be not sharply divided into sections, either 
by ecclesiastical or by racial issues. The Roman Church, though 
she still holds a good deal of property, does not appear to exert 
much political power, and religious issues play no conspicuous 
part. As respects color, though the whites deem themselves much 
above the negroes, they do not assert their superiority in offen- 
sive ways—partly, perhaps, because the Cubans are a polite and 
courteous people; nor do the negroes show animosity against the 
whites. Now and then a little friction occurs—there was a case 
at Santiago a few months ago which roused some disquiet; but, 
on the whole, the relations of the races are friendly, as indeed 
is more often the case in Spanish than in Teutonic countries. 
Moreover, the predominance of the whites, in number as well as 
in wealth and knowledge, removes any occasion for serious un- 
easiness on their part. 

To complete this rapid survey, let it be added that there is at 
present a considerable influx of immigrants from Spain, and espe- 
cially from those northern parts of Spain, Catalonia, the Basque 
regions, Asturias and Galicia, which contain the most industrious 
and thrifty part of the population of that kingdom. Cuba is so 
underpeopled, and labor so scarce, that these immigrants come 
as a most needful and useful recruitment to her industries. 
There is room for many more of them; nor would any factor 
contribute so much to build up the prosperity of the country, 
were it not that many of the immigrants, coming as young, un- 
married men, marry women of mixed blood, and will leave behind 
them children likely to prove less energetic and less frugal than 
they are themselves. 

Such, stated in its simplest outline, is the position in which 
Cuba finds herself now that the control of her own destiny is 
to be restored to her, subject to those conditions which Congress 
has thought fit to impose. And among the questions she has 
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to decide, the most momentous is that of her relation to the 
United States, her nearest and most powerful neighbor. The 
Cubans are all agreed in desiring friendship, and in desiring to 
have the closest commercial relations. The admission of their 
products free of duty to the markets of the United States would 
be to them the greatest possible boon. But if the boon cannot be 
obtained except at the price of the annexation of their island to 
the United States, the question arises whether commercial pros- 
perity ought to be purchased at the price of a sacrifice of national 
independence, and one hears in the island much debate on the 
subject. 

This question presents itself in a very different light to the 
wealthier and to the poorer classes of the Cubans. The com- 
mercial men, the land-owners, and especially the sugar-producers, 
have everything to gain by the free entry of sugar into America. 
Were such free entry secured on a permanent basis the value of 
plantations would rise, trade would be quickened, and the grow- 
ing competition of other sugar-growing countries would be far 
less formidable, because the product of those countries would 
probably be excluded by the same tariff which let Cuban sugars 
in. It may, indeed, be said that, even apart from sugar, annexa- 
tion to the United States would benefit Cuba in many ways. It 
would raise all real-estate values. It would mean political sta- 
bility; and political stability would mean the inflow of American 
and British capital. No doubt the number of American and (to 
a less extent) of British and Canadian firms might also increase ; 
but the native Cuban is seldom a merchant, and does not greatly 
regard such competition, while he would rejoice in the making of 
railways and the establishment of manufacturing industries. Ac- 
cordingly, the traveller is told that the bulk of the propertied 
classes, and especially the great bulk of the sugar-planters, would 
be willing to secure an open American market by annexation, if 
that free market can be had on these terms only. But he is also 
told that many of them are afraid to say so openly, because the 
current of popular feeling runs the other way. The mass of the 
nation, in all classes, from the small shopkeepers and artisans 
down to those negro squatters in the forests of the eastern dis- 
tricts, who are the poorest and most ignorant part of the popula- 
tion, are not keenly interested in politics. Most of them took no 
part in the insurrection. Many of them are hardly educated up to 
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the level of active civic zeal. One can hardly talk of public 
opinion among them, in the sense in which one talks of it in the 
United States or in England. 

But their sentiment responds to the name of national inde- 
pendence. Independence had been the war-cry of the leaders in 
the two insurrections, and these leaders are the persons who have 
retained most influence with the masses. It is alleged that they 
would feel their importance gone if the country became either 
a State or a Territory of the American Union. But no such reason 
is needed to explain why a Spanish people, which was delivered 
from the control of a distant and inefficient government after two 
long struggles, should be unwilling to be absorbed into another 
empire, alien to it in blood and speech, and so vast that Cuba 
would form only a comparatively insignificant member of it. I 
was also told that the colored people are averse to union with the 
United States, because tales of lynchings of negroes in the South 
have reached them ; but how far this statement was true I had no 
means of ascertaining. On the other hand, it is asserted that the 
immigrants from Spain who have come to Cuba within the past 
few years bear no ill-will to the United States, and have no burn- 
ing desire for Cuban independence. 

Broadly speaking, the impression left on the mind of a visitor 
three or four months ago—for I cannot speak of what may have 
happened since then—was, that although Cuba has never been a 
nation in the political sense, there is in her people a sentiment of 
nationality, based on community of religion, language, habits, 
and ideas, strong enough to make them desire to remain apart, 
in the enjoyment of as much independence as they can secure. 
This is the dominant feeling; though, no doubt, a minority, re- 
spectable by its wealth and social position, would be led by its 
economic interests to acquiesce in union with the mighty neighbor 
whose will can maintain or reduce or expunge a tariff which af- 
fects its material prosperity. 

But the question on which the mind of a traveller in Cuba 
dwells chiefly is not that which relates to the probable wishes of 
the Cubans. It is that which touches the interests of the Amer- 
ican people, who have now been brought into a relation with Cuba 
which, in one form or another, is evidently destined to be an 
abiding relation. The traveller may recognize, as I think the 
Cubans generally recognize, that the United States, having de- 
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clared, in the Platt amendment, a determination to secure what 
appeared needful for the benefit of America, is not disposed to 
interfere further, but rather to let Cuba have a fair chance of 
working out her own salvation in her own way. But it is impos- 
sible not to see that events may occur which will bring up afresh 
the question of some further control by the United States, or 
of some closer connection than the Platt amendment implies. 
That document covers a great deal, and contains various provi- 
sions which may not be strictly fulfilled by some future Cuban 
government. Debts beyond the power of Cuba to pay may be in- 
curred. Sanitation may be neglected, in a way which may induce 
the American government to take steps for the protection of its 
Southern ports against infection. The system of government in 
Cuba may not work smoothly. There may be civil strife, or dis- 
orders, which, though scarcely amounting to war, the Executive 
cannot suppress. Or the judiciary, which has not hitherto in- 
spired unlimited confidence, may fall short of its duty, and 
through weakness or corruption fail to protect the rights of prop- 
erty. In one way or another, the rights of American citizens may 
possibly be violated ; or foreign governments may, at the instance 
of their injured subjects, address complaints not only to the 
Cuban government, but to the United States as holding the posi- 
tion of a sort of protecting Power. One need not suggest that 
there is any immediate risk that any of these things should hap- 
pen. But they have frequently happéned in most of the other re- 
publics of Spanish America; and the Platt amendment contem- 
plates the possibility that they may happen here, for it expressly 
provides a remedy for them. Its third article runs: 

“The government of Cuba consents that the United States may ex- 
ercise the right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban independence 
(i. e., where independence is threatened by any compact with any foreign 
Power, or its lodgement in the island), the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty, and 


for discharging the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the treaty 
of Paris on the United States, now to be assumed and undertaken by the 


government of Cuba.” 

Now, if the government of the United States should intervene 
in any such case as one of the foregoing, the question of annexa- 
tion or of some form of permanent control might again arise, 
perhaps as the only alternative to leaving the island a prey to in- 
ternal factions. Accordingly, the mind of any observer who re- 
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flects upon the various possibilities of the future recurs constantly 
to the question of what the American people might have to lose 
or gain by adding Cuba to their territories, or by admitting her 
to their Federal Union as a State. 

That the island is fertile and beautiful and (on the whole) 
healthy, that indeed it is in all its natural aspects a desirable 
possession, has already been remarked. No better field for the 
expenditure of capital could be wished for. Under a wise and 
firm government, and in the hands of our energetic race, it might 
attain to a very high measure of prosperity. It is, therefore, a 
country which the United States might desire to incorporate or 
possess, even apart from the unquestionable importance of its 
strategic position, lying across the southern coast of North Amer- 
ica, and controlling the approach to any interoceanic canal that 
may hereafter be constructed. So, again, its sanitary condition 
must, from its proximity to and frequent communications with 
the ports of the Gulf and of Florida, be matter of concern to the 
United States. A despotic monarch, proud of the extent of his 
dominions, governing them at his own pleasure by such methods 
as each seemed to require, would not hesitate to annex Cuba, and 
would, if his administration were capable, make a remunerative 
province, and probably a well contented province; for the Cubans 
are not naturally more turbulent than other races. But when the 
conditions of the people and government of the United States 
are considered, other elements in the question present themselves. 
The Constitution and governmental system of the United States 
have not been constructed with a view to the control of dependen- 
cies. They contemplate a body of autonomous communities, 
forming a united and tolerably homogeneous nation, the com- 
ponent communities being all on the same level of public as well 
as private civic rights, and all, if not absolutely on the same level 
of intelligence and capacity, yet, at any rate, tolerably well qual- 
ified not only to govern themselves in local matters, but to bear 
their share in the management of national affairs. Nor is this 
a matter merely of governmental machinery, or of the want of 
such experience in the management of colonies as England has 
enjoyed. The principles which form the foundation of the Amer- 
ican Republic are hard to reconcile with the rule of the Republic 
ever subject or dependent communities; and, although the Con- 
stitution may be stretched to meet the case of such communities, 
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the process of stretching involves grave difficulties, which have 
been felt since 1898. Accordingly, any one who, knowing the 
United States, reflects upon this Cuban problem must recognize 
the objections to an attempt to govern her as the English govern 
India or their Crown Colonies. If that solution be rejected, there 
remains the plan of incorporating Cuba as a State of the Union; 
and the question arises, whether she is fit to be so incorporated 
with. benefit to the Union itself. 

The self-governing communities of the New World, outside the 
United States and Canada, present great differences in the mea- 
sure of political success they have attained. Some are republics 
only in name, being virtually military tyrannies. Some, such as 
Mexico and Chili, to which one may perhaps add Argentina and 
Costa Rica, are at present well administered, and are reaching, 
Mexico most conspicuously, a high stage of material development. 
A few, on the other hand, remain stationary, or have even, as 
has most palpably happened in the case of Hayti, retrograded tow- 
ards barbarism. It is impossible at present to say to which class 
Cuba would belong, if she were left to herself. She would not, 
one may confidently assert, fall anywhere near the level of Hayti, 
for the bulk of her population belong to a white race, and the 
immigrants from Spain will tend to increase the volume of the 
higher racial stock. Still, it must be admitted that there is a 
large colored element, a total want of experience in self-govern- 
ment, and, despite the efforts made by the American administra- 
tion since 1898, a sad dearth of education, even of elementary 
education. In these and other respects, Cuba is not only below 
the level of the States of the Union, but is quite unlike any of 
them. Language, habits, religion, ideas, are all diverse; and it 
would require many years, even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, to assimilate her to them. Although the country is great- 
ly underpeopled, there is little prospect of any immigration of 
Americans large enough to permeate the whole nation. The cli- 
mate is too hot for men of Anglo-American stock to do hard work, 
especially open-air, agricultural work; so immigrants would be- 
long only to the commercial class. They would no doubt do much 
to advance the material well-being of the island, and to develop 
her productive capacit*»s. They would, after a while, American- 
ize the upper class. But they: would not constitute any numerical- 
* important section of the population, nor be able, for a long 
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time, to raise the masses to their own level of intelligence. It may 
be said that similar phenomena exist in those Southern States of 
the Union where there is a large negro population. This is true. 
But every one knows what are the political and social difficulties 
to which the presence of that negro population gives rise. If 
the United States are already carrying in that population a bur- 
den so heavy that some have proposed the utterly impossible plan 
of sending them back to Africa, would it be to the advantage of 
the Republic to add to the burden? 

Cuba might, no doubt, be erected into a new State and receive 
the usual machinery of a State government. Her own politicians, 
and those who would come from the United States, would soon 
learn how to run such a government. But if an observer who had 
no predilections either for or against democracy were to be asked 
what sort of system would be most naturally appropriate to Cuba, 
having regard to what history tells us of the suitability of differ- 
ent systems to peoples in a backward stage of political develop- 
ment, he might conceivably answer that she would prosper under 
a strong central government of the monarchical or oligarchical 
type, coupled with a liberal provision of local self-governing in- 
stitutions, to be worked in small areas by the people themselves 
in such wise as to give them the habits and the sense of civic duty, 
by which they might become fitted for a democratic republic. 
Peaceful economic development under a strong government of 
such a type would create that intelligent middle class of persons 
holding some amount of property, which is required for the work- 
ing of a democratic system. 

This is, of course, mere speculation, for the kind of government 
which the supposed observer might suggest is not easily created, 
and has not been formally set up anywhere in the New World, 
although some of its so-called republics are really monarchies. 
Cuba is now receiving a republican constitution of the type usual 
in American countries. How it will work few will venture to 
predict. Neither will any one venture to predict that circum- 
stances beyond the control either of the United States or of the 
Cubans themselves may not ultimately bring the island into the 
United States, as a Territory like Hawaii, or as a full-fledged 
State. Nations are swept onward by the current of events, and 
the years since 1897 have been full of surprises. I do not at- 
tempt to discuss these questions, for my aim has been only to in- 
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dicate, in rough outline, what are the salient facts of the case, 
and what the difficulties which may be looked for, in whichever 
direction the current may flow. 

Whether the President and Congress could in 1898 have ousted 
the direct government of Spain from Cuba without a resort to 
arms, whether they could have escaped the responsibilities for 
Cuba which they have in fact incurred, while at the same time 
securing those naval and military interests which they desired to 
safeguard, having regard to the strategic position Cuba occupies 
—these are questions which belong to the past, and with which 
the historian of the future will have to deal. He will know more 
than is as yet generally known; and he will regard dispassionately 
questions which are still within the sphere of party controversy. 
But no party feeling in the United States, nor any compassion 
which any one in Europe may feel for the misfortunes of Spain, 
ought to prevent a recognition of what the American administra- 
tion has done for Cuba within the last four years. The difficulties 
were enormous, and the spirit shown has been admirable. The re- 
sults attained, considering both those difficulties and the shortness 
of the time, have been of high permanent value. The deadly 
scourge of yellow fever has been virtually extirpated. The cities 
have been improved and rendered healthy. A stimulus has been 
given to material progress. A powerful impulse has been given 
to education. The example of an efficient and honest administra- 
tion has been presented to a people who for centuries had seen 
nothing of the kind. The Military Governor and his lieutenants 
have had to hold their course through rocks and shoals more 
numerous and more troublesome than can be known to any one 
outside the island. It is a pleasure to close these brief reflections 
with a sincere tribute to the character and abilities and enlight- 
ened energy of General Leonard Wood, who deserves to be long 
remembered with honor both by those whose affairs he has admin- 
istered in so upright a spirit, and by his countrymen at home. 

JaMEs 


THE TREND OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY WILLIAM R. HARPER, D.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


In every realm of action, men are to-day expecting important 
things to accompany the beginnings of this new century. If 
we expect these same great things in the field of education, we 
may not forget that, with enlargement and prosperity, there 
must come at times reaction, at other times readjustment. 

I. The place occupied by libraries and laboratories in the edu- 


cational work of to-day, as compared with that of the past, is 
one of commanding importance. Indeed, the library and the 
laboratory have already practically revolutionized the methods 
of higher education. In a really modern institution, the chief 
building is the library, with the stacks for storage purposes, the 
reading-room, the offices of delivery, the rooms for seminar 
purposes; it is the centre of the institutional activity. The 
librarian is one of the most learned members of the faculty; in 
many instances, certainly, the most influential. Lectures are 
given by him on bibliography, and classes are organized for in- 
struction in the use of books. The staff of assistants in the 
library is larger, even, than was the entire faculty of the same 
institution thirty years ago. Volumes are added at the rate of 
thousands in a single year. The periodical literature of each 
department is on file. The building is open day and night. 
It is, in fact, a laboratory; for here now the students, likewise 
the professors, who cannot purchase for themselves the books 
which they must have, spend the larger portion of their lives. 
A greater change from the old order can hardly be conceived. 
The days are coming when, in addition to the library of an in- 
stitution, each group of closely related departments will have 
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its separate departmental library. This will include the books 
in most common use, the maps and charts of special value. It 
is true that the cost of administration will be great, but the 
need will be still greater. The student in the future will 
do little of his work in the study; he must be in the midst of 
books. No ordinary student can afford to own one book in a 
hundred of those which he may wish at any moment to consult. 
As the scholar, though having thousands of volumes in his own 
library, must find his way to the libraries of the Old World 
when he wishes to do work of the highest character, so the 
student, though having hundreds of volumes in his own room, 
must do his work in the departmental library of the institution. 
His work must be done where, without a moment’s delay, without 
the mediation of the zealous librarian, who may think more of 
the book than of its use, he may place his hand upon that one 
of ten or twenty thousand books which he desires to use. Some 
of us will see the day when, in every division of study, there 
will be professors of bibliography and methodology, whose 
function it will be to teach men books and how to use them. 
The equipment of the library will not be finished until it shall 
have upon its staff men and women whose entire work shall be, 
not the care of books, not the cataloguing of books, but the giving 
of instruction concerning their use. That factor of college 
work, the library, fifty years ago almost unknown, to-day already 
the centre of the institution’s intellectual activity, half a century 
hence, with its sister, the laboratory, almost equally unknown 
fifty years ago, will have absorbed all else, and will have become 
the institution itself. 

The laboratory is an institution altogether modern. To-day, 
it occupies the position of honor next to the library. It might 
even be said that the laboratory has outstripped the library. With 
but few exceptions, institutions have a single library; many of 
them have several laboratories. But even in the strongest insti- 
tutions, these laboratories are not yet what they should be; for I 
remember that in a university which occupies to-day at least the 
second position among the universities of the South, the chemical 
laboratory is located in a portion of a basement; and in more 
than half of the colleges and universities of the country the 
work of all the departments of science is done in one building, 
or in a portion of one building. It will be necessary to provide 
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distinct laboratories, though not in every case separate buildings, 
for each of the departments of natural science, physics, chemistry, 
zoology, geology, mineralogy, paleontology, anatomy, physi- 
ology, anthropology, and the rest. The building and equipment 
of a single one of these will cost more than the entire college 
plant of the last generation. The running expenses, not in- 
cluding salaries, of one of these laboratories, will cost more than 
the whole expense of all the departments of science in the days 
of our fathers. 

Progress up to the present time has been made largely in the 
laboratories of physics and chemistry, and in the observatories 
for astronomical work. Even here the present dwarfs the past. 
Only a few years ago, the eighteen-inch telescope was a monster. 
Now we have the thirty-six-inch of the Lick, and the forty-inch 
of the Yerkes. 

The libraries and the laboratories with their equipment might 
be said to constitute the outside of educational work. But that 
would be only partially true. When we realize that the method 
and spirit of the work are largely determined by these outside 
factors, we may consent to allow them a place upon the inside. 
The absence of these determined in large measure the character 
of the work fifty years ago; their presence has transformed the 
whole work of education, and the work of transformation will 
continue. 

II. The future will witness the lifting up of professional 
education and a closer identification of the professional schools 
with the universities. The great law-schools and medical 
schools of our country, as well as those of foreign countries, are 
not law-schools and medical schools which stand alone, inde- 
pendent of university connection. They are rather those schools 
which share the high ideals of the university, and are under 
university management. The majority of law and medicine 
schools in this country are stock companies, organized for pecuni- 
ary profit; but within a short period a change has come, and we 
already see the beginnings of reorganization in every quarter. 
The great theological seminaries of the future will be those which 
are identified, directly or indirectly, with the universities. The 
fime is already near at hand when the theological seminary, 
standing alone and apart from other educational work, will not 
be able to attract even the ordinary students, not to speak of the 
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strongest. The tendency of things points unmistakably to a time 
when, as in the case of other professional schools, the theological 
seminary will be joined closely to the university. It is hardly 
possible here to show why this is to be. It is enough to say 
that the ordinary theological seminary cannot to-day provide the 
curriculum of study demanded by those who are to do the work 
of the ministry during the next quarter of a century. The 
churches demand a ministry of wider sympathies and larger 
views. The tendency of most theological education has been to 
make men narrow, rather than to broaden them. The churches 
already recognize this fact, and not only the churches, but the 
students themselves; and to-day it is not an uncommon thing 
for college men to omit entirely their theological training, in 
order to avoid what, they fear, will injure rather than help them. 

This union of professional education with the university, which 
is rapidly taking place in all the great centres of the country, 
means two things: (1) the uplifting of this work, its broadening, 
and its acceptance of higher ideals; (2) the separation, to a 
greater or less degree, of the control of this work from the par- 
ticular professions. The medical profession cannot control the 
medical education which is given in connection with the univer- 
sity. The ideals of the university are higher than those of the 
profession at large, and in spite of the strength of the profession, 
the schools thus connected will pass out from under their juris- 
diction. The same is true of the law-school and its relation to 
the legal fraternity. The same is true of the theological school 
and its relation to the church. This change marks an important 
step in the evolution of professional education. 

III. The future will bring a sharper distinction than has ever 
yet existed between the higher education maintained by the state 
and the higher education conducted on private foundations. In 
this latter class—which may be called, for the sake of definiteness, 
non-state education—the contribution, direct or indirect, of the 
various denominations forms the larger part. It cannot be said 
that the best interests of education at large would be secured if 
the state, as such, were to abandon its present policy of main- 
taining and directing the higher educational work. It would be 
just as great a mistake if, on the other hand, the non-state insti- 
tutions were to disappear. Each of these great divisions pos- 
sesses sources of strength to which the other may not lay claim. 
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Both have been thoroughly established ; both will develop side by 
side through and beyond the twentieth century; each will correct 
the weaker tendencies of the other; each will supply something 
which the other cannot furnish. The one will to some extent 
antagonize the other, but it may safely be predicted that both, in 
generous rivalry, will go forward to do a work which neither 
could have done without the other. The state institution is one 
agent of the body politic; the non-state institution is the other. 
The body politic would be maimed and at serious disadvantage 
if either agent were disabled. In academic work, in college work, 
and in the work of universities on a state foundation and on a 
non-state foundation, the function of each will be more distinctly 
defined, the help which each can render the other more definitely 
determined. The churches have no occasion to raise the question, 
whether to the state alone shall be given the privilege of main- 
taining and directing the higher educational work. Whatever 
the state may do, the obligation which rests upon the churches 
is as strong and as serious as it has ever been in the past, and 
more important for the very reason that the state has made such 
strides in this direction. 

IV. At no distant day, there will come into existence a class of 
institutions of higher learning, the slight beginnings of which 
have already appeared. So long as no university existed, in the 
strict meaning of the word, all institutions of higher learning 
belonged to the same class; nor was the line drawn between these 
institutions and institutions of a lower class, known as academies 
and preparatory schools. There are many academies in the 
United States which bear the name of college, and not a few the 
name of university. But since in these last years institutions 
having the real character of universities have been established, 
it is inevitable that these in time will differentiate themselves 
from the college, and that the college will in time differentiate 
itself from the academy. An organization was effected two years 
ago, composed of fourteen institutions which are recognized at 
home and abroad as institutions doing work of a university 
character. This was the first step in a series of steps, which, 
within a quarter of a century, will bring about the classification 
just mentioned ; a classification greatly concerning the denomi- 
nations, as such, and the denominational colleges; a classifica- 
tion, however, the real result of which will be higher standards 
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of work, better distribution of facilities, and more honest reali- 
zation, on the one hand, of promises made by institutions, and, on 
the other, of hopes entertained by students. 

Directly along this line will come another change, namely, the 
development of high schools into “junior” colleges. Evidence 
that this change is already taking place may be found on every 
hand. The establishment of hundreds of high schools through 
all the States is in itself a new element in our educational ma- 
chinery, which has disarranged the former system, but, at the 
same time, has greatly advanced the interests of education itself. 
The quickening influence of these institutions is seen, not only 
in the increased number of those who continue their work in 
college and university, nor merely in the fact that a larger number 
of more intelligent men and women is thus contributed to the 
various communities, but especially in the fact that the teachers 
of the schools of a lower grade are vastly stronger and better pre- 
pared for their work. 

The suggestion is made, from time to time, that the people 
will not consent to continue the public support of these high 
schools. But, as a matter of fact, they do continue to support 
them; and, more than that, these schools are constantly in- 
creasing their requirements for admission, as well as their facili- 
ties for instruction and the length of the curriculum. It has 
now come to be generally recognized that the ideal high school 
must have a curriculum of four years, and in many sections of 
the country this has already been secured. In others, it is coming. 
The next step in the development of this work will be the addi- 
tion of one or two years to the present courses; or, in other words, 
the carrying of the high school up to the end of the sophomore 
college year. Already this has practically been accomplished in 
certain schools of Michigan and in some of our cities. It can be 
done at a minimum of cost. To-day, only ten per cent. of those 
who finish the high school venture to undertake work in college. 
If the high schools were to provide work for two additional years, 
at least forty per cent. of those finishing the first four years 
would continue to the end of the sophomore year. 

With this modification of the high school, and with the re- 
duction of many of our colleges to institutions of the same grade, 
there would come to be a system of colleges, state or non-state, 
which would meet the demands of the situation as they are not 
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met to-day. Many of the normal schools of Western States al- 
ready practically occupy this position. 

V. The small college, the college of the denomination, is certain 
to continue in the future; but it will sooner or later yield to the 
pressure of competition on every side and in every line, to the 
demands of economy, made more rigorous by the diminishing 
rate of interest, to the urgency for a higher standard of work, and 
to the claims made by its students for greater facilities in the 
way of libraries and laboratories, and join itself in close associa- 
tion with other similar colleges. The purpose of this association 
will be, in part, protection, but also, in part, greater strength. If 
it is asked how these ends will be attained by such association, it 
may be answered, in general, in accordance with exactly the same 
principles which lead to the joining together of churches in presby- 
tery, or conference, or association ; the same principles which lead 
men engaged in the same field of labor to form labor unions; the 
same principles which lead men engaged in the same business, 
whether it is insurance or railroading, whether it has to do with 
iron or sugar or wool, to join hands for the prevention of un- 
necessary expense, for the avoidance of injurious duplication, for 
the sake of gaining every possible economy. But how, it may be 
asked, will these principles operate in the case of colleges? With 
such association, and as a result of the understanding reached 
thereby : 

(1) There will come a better distribution of work among the 
colleges, and all will not undertake to do every kind of work; 

(2) There will come protection for all who thus associate to- 
gether against misunderstanding and ignorance ; 

(3) Results will be secured which no institution working alone 
could possibly hope to secure ; 

(4) Educational work will be lifted above the petty jealousies 
and rivalries that to-day bring reproach upon it; 

(5) The evils of competition will be mitigated, and for these 
evils there will be substituted the blessings which follow honorable 
and legitimate rivalry ; 

(6) The work of the small college will thus be dignified, and 
its place will be assured by the side of the institution maintained 
by the state; 

(7) Such a relationship will be, in fact, a federation, and 
through this federation each of the interested colleges will be 
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enabled to strengthen its faculties; for there is no reason why a 
strong specialist in a particular subject might not serve two or 
three institutions, to the advantage of the subject represented, 
the colleges thus associated, and the cause of higher learning. 

Moreover, one may predict the close association of the smaller 
colleges, not only with each other, but also, in every case, with 
a university. The great advantages which will be found to 
accrue both to the college and to the university in such associa- 
tion will bring this about; for, after all, institutions, like indi- 
viduals, move along the line of least resistance. One cannot 
point out these advantages in detail, but among them will be 
included : 

(1) The intermingling of the teachers and lecturers, those of 
the college doing work in the university, and those of the uni- 
versity doing work in the college; the interchange of blood, as it 
were ; 

(2) The recognition of university appointment, thus bestowed 
directly and indirectly upon the teacher of the college; 

(3) The opportunities for special investigation at the univer- 
sity afforded the younger college instructors ; 

(4) The special assistance of many kinds which the university 
may render the college in the conduct of its work ; 

(5) The prestige secured to the degrees of the college, in view 
of re-enactment by the university ; 

(6) The loan of books and apparatus to the college by the 
university ; 

(7) The establishment of scholarships and fellowships in the 
university, open to students of the college ; 

(8) The assistance rendered in the selection of instructors ; 

(9) The financial confidence created, upon the basis of which 
larger endowments may be secured ; 

(10) And, in general, that help which a stronger agent may 
furnish one not so strong in the accomplishment of the latter’s 
work. 

This association of denominational colleges with a university 
will take on different forms. In one case, the colleges of a de- 
nomination will be thus associated with a university known to be 
in sympathy with them and their work, even though the college 
and the university are situated far apart. In another case, the 
colleges of a section, regardless of denominational connection, 
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will be thus associated with the university of that district. Again, 
it will be the association of the colleges of a State with the State 
university. In some cases, this association will be effected on the 
part of the college with more than a single university, perhaps 
a state and also a non-state institution. Each of these kinds 
of association between college and university exists to-day; and 
the advantage of such association, when appreciated, will be 
sought by many institutions. 

The field of higher education is, at the present time, in an ex- 
ceedingly disorganized condition. But the forces are already 
in existence, through the operation of which, at no distant date, 
order will be secured, and a great system established, which may 
be designated “the American system.” The important steps to 
be taken in working out such a system are co-ordination, speciali- 
zation, and association. 

Wituiam R. Harper. 
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LORD RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART, G. C. 8.1. 


I shall essay to paint a word-picture of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the most extraordinary man that has appeared in the 
British House of Commons and in British politics during the 
present generation. He was the young man eloquent—the fast- 
rising man despite youth and inexperience. He lived, flourished, 
strove, contended, ruled and died (prematurely) as a young man 
throughout. He once spoke of Mr. Gladstone as an old man in a 
hurry; as we in our human weakness often attribute to others 
the very faults we have ourselves, so he forgot that he was him- 
self even a young man in a hurry. 

When he rose before the English political world—as the moon 
rises full-orbed—he was like a youth, of a slim, wiry, well-shaped 
stature—showing from head to foot all the marks of a high- 
strung nervous organization—with regular features, face shaven, 
except as regards the moustache, complexion slightly olive, the 
hair parted in the middle, the eyes large, lustrous, fiery and ex- 
pressive; the voice deep, rich and sonorous; the gesture energetic, 
yet graceful and appropriate. He had, of course, all the ad- 
vantages which in the British Parliament and politics accrue to 
any one who has social prestige,—and in his case all this came 
from an illustrious family and from historic descent. 

Before 1880 he had been noticeable, perhaps, but not con- 
spicuous in politics. That he would do something noteworthy, all 
could see. But what that something would be none foresaw. He 
might become addicted to sport, he might join the turf, he might 
resort to some scientific pursuit, he might undertake extensive 
travel—or he might be content with shining in society, which lat- 
ter, however, seemed the least probable of all the possible alterna- 
tives. But after 1880 his line became marked at once and for 
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ever, and it was that of politics in the best British sense and in the 
parliamentary meaning. He would excel conclusively and de- 
cisively within the House of Commons, he would try to form and 
guide public opinion outside, he would control and dominate the 
policy of his party. Some might have doubted at first what party 
he would adhere to; for, though by name a Conservative, his utter- 
ances had often an advanced Liberal tendency, and some of his 
methods were democratic. However, he declared himself posi- 
tively as a Conservative, though the most marked proof he gave 
of Conservatism was his violent attacking of Liberal and Radical 
leaders! 

First he stood forth singly from the Conservative ranks, which 
had been smitten utterly by the General Election of 1880, and by 
a defeat specially disheartening after the successes they had 
achieved in the European settlement between Russia and Turkey. 
Thus standing forth from this discouraged host in 1881, like a 
youthful warrior armed cap a pie he would dare Liberal leaders to 
single combat. The comic papers of the day depicted him in this 
attitude—almost like a pigmy champion: and indited verses al- 
luding to his mighty ancestor—“a very Malbrook in the fight, 
fight, fight!” Soon it was apparent that he would treat the lead- 
ers of his own party with scant respect; he was even anxious to get 
rid of some among them; he would take important steps, as an in- 
dependent Member, without their approval or even knowledge; 
and then he formed a little knot or nucleus, of three Members 
beside himself (one of whom was Arthur Balfour, the very man 
who is now the famous leader of the Commons). With this hand- 
ful he organized what was jocularly called “the Fourth Party.” 
But with this little band he gave verve and spirit to the then 
Conservative Opposition against the Liberal Government; in fact, 
it became the steel head to the shaft of the spear. Soon the spirit 
thus infused into his brother Members was communicated to the 
electors outside. The Conservative leaders could hardly have 
liked all these doings of his, as savoring of presumption; but the 
party outside rather enjoyed his splendid audacity. By the be- 
ginning of 1884, he was by common fame designated for some 
public office or other, as the Liberal Government had become 
shaken by certain failures in their Egyptian policy, and as the re- 
turn of the Conservatives to power was in consequence antici- 
pated. But the most which was then thought of for him was the 
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Secretaryship to the Admiralty or the Under Secretaryship for 
War! The Liberal Government, however, lived on till 1885, when 
the expectation of its early decease revived, and then he showed 
that his ambition would not be satisfied by any subordinate office; 
he would leap at one bound into some post of the first rank; 
seniors and the like, veterans in statesmanship, might be in the 
way, but he must have them disposed of somehow; there must be 
no lions in his path! His speeches in the House of Commons had 
been brief, incisive, telling, well phrased, finely delivered. He 
now began to make speeches on platforms outside in a more ora- 
torical manner. And all England saw that in him a new gun, of 
heavy calibre and long range, had been added to the Conservative 
armament. 

When the Liberal crash came in the summer of 1885, and the 
first of the Salisbury Administrations was formed, he was nom- 
inated Secretary of State for India, of which strange dominion he 
had acquired some practical knowledge. As a youthful Minister 
he was the head of the Council >f India, consisting of men having 
experience long and vast. He presided at the Council Board of 
veterans and graybeards with gracious humility, professing him- 
self to be a learner. To this day, his memory is fragrant there be- 
cause of his patience, aptitude and rapidity in learning. But in 
the House of Commons, sitting prominently on the front Minis- 
terial Bench, he became the principal mouthpiece of the new 
Government—defending it at all points of attack from a powerful 
Opposition, not only in his own Department of State, but in al- 
most all departments. Despite these parliamentary avocations, 
he found time to make the earlier of the orations for which he 
soon became famous. Soon the dissolution of Parliament, with a 
General Election, ensued, and he was the acknowledged standard 
bearer of the Conservative party during the autumn. In the Par- 
liament just dissolved a new Franchise Act had been passed, 
greatly extending the electorate in all the rural, as distinguished 
from the urban, districts; and his democratic style of eloquence 
proved to be admirably suited to the newly enfranchised voters. 
It was indeed a new Conservatism which he preached, still he 
taught the millions both in town and country to believe in the 
Conservatives, whose position had been much reduced in public 
confidence by the campaigns of Mr. Gladstone in 1879 and 1880. 
We may pause for an instant to reflect on the quickness with 
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which he had won this pre-eminent position. Though regarded by 
many shrewd judges as a coming man, still up to the beginning of 
1885, he was little or nothing actually and substantially in poli- 
tics. Yet by the autumn of that very same year—say in about 
eight short months—he had grown to be a prominent Minister of 
the Crown, one of the leading statesmen in the House of Com- 
mons, the prime leader in an electioneering campaign extending 
all over England, and beyond question the first platform orator of 
the day next after Mr. Gladstone himself. Indeed, many thought 
that he was not second to anyone. 

When early in 1886, the following year, the Conservative 
Government was defeated in the new Parliament, he resigned to- 
gether with his colleagues, after having held his high office under 
the Crown for about eight months, but with a strong and solid 
reputation officially. When the Gladstonian government was 
formed really for the purpose of proposing Home Rule for Ire- 
land, he played a steady part inside Parliament helping the Con- 
servative Opposition with forceful and well-aimed speeches. He 
directed his main force, however, against the Home Rule project 
by platform speeches outside in the provinces and in the great 
centres. Thus in the spring of 1886 he consolidated the reputa- 
tion he had won in the autumn of 1885 as a platform orator of 
unsurpassed effectiveness. When in the summer of that year the 
Home Rule Bill was defeated, and a General Election ensued, he 
was again hailed as the standard bearer of the Conservative party. 
Immediately after Lord Salisbury himself he was the second per- 
son in the Conservative party, and admittedly the first among 
Conservative commoners. His speeches on the electioneering 
platforms were so sparkling, caustic, so logical too, and so broad 
in scope, that it was the desire of all political men to hear them. 
So great would be the concourse of hearers from many quarters 
converging upon the meeting places, that railway companies ran 
special trains to convey his audiences to their destinations! He 
routed and cut to pieces the defeated Home Rule policy. He 
formulated a political creed for the Conservative party far beyond 
anything which had previously been deemed orthodox—and after 
his departure it is wonderful still to note how much of that creed 
survives, and how much by that short and brilliant campaign of 
his he influenced for all time coming the mind of the greatest of 
the English political parties. When in this same summer the re- 
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sult of the General Election was the formation of a powerful Con- 
servative Government, he had the choice of any post he liked ex- 
cept the Foreign Office, which was ultimately reserved for the 
Prime Minister. He chose the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
the most technically difficult of all, with his usual boldness, 
though he had absolutely no experience of State finance; but he 
believed himself, and doubtless with some justice, to have intelli- 
gence enough for anything. With this great post was combined 
the leadership of the Commons, which thus made him second-in- 
command of the Government. He was raised to this not by selec- 
tion, but by acclamation—as it was felt by all that he had the ear 
not only of the Members, but of the electors and of the country. 

In the short session which followed during the early autumn, 
he represented the Government in the Commons, not in any over- 
weening or demonstrative manner, but with skill, tact and quiet- 
ude. This naturally strengthened the public confidence in him. 
His boldness and self-confidence had always been the theme of 
wonder, and often of admiration. Now it was seen that in the 
proper place he could be prudent and reserved. The Gladstonians 
naturally enough tried to catch him tripping in regard to the 
Irish policy. But he anticipated them by at once expounding his 
policy with fullness and explicitness. 

The short session over, he went for a trip on the Continent, 
visiting especially Germany, Austria and parts of Russia. This 
was a strange thing for a young Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
do—an inexperienced financier. Men marvelled indeed, but they 
knew him to be determined to understand all that was interesting 
under the sun, and they felt uneasy, perhaps, as to what his pon- 
dering mind might evolve out of the mazes of European politics. 

Returning to England by November, he set himself to learn 
his duties as Chancellor of the Exchequer! Just as in the pre- 
vious year he had astonished the Anglo-Indian veterans by his 
humble desire to learn, so now he agreeably surprised the finan- 
cial authorities at the Treasury by his rapid mastery of principles 
and by his readiness to enter into details. There are still men in 
the Treasury who remember him with pleasure and say that had 
he only remained in his post long enough he would have proved 
one of the ablest men that ever entered that difficult department. 

Then he resumed for a while his political campaigning; and 
appeared among other places at Dartford, in Kent, the very heart 
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of English Conservatism. Before the most influential audience 
that could be assembled he made the greatest of all his political 
pronouncements—and it proved also to be his last. How little 
the multitude—who listened with eyes and ears wide open, and 
drank in all the high sounding sentences without thinking of 
what was really implied and intended—could have dreamt that he 
would never speak in that way again! They felt how very much 
they owed him, what great things he had done for them in the 
year about to end and in the year before; they had derived so 
much benefit from his teaching and preaching, they were so willing 
to continue accepting his guidance; his points were so attractively 
put to catch their attention for the moment—that they hardly 
perceived how he was fastening upon them as Conservatives a 
fairly advanced Liberal policy. Struck by his genius and elo- 
quence, they forgot all about his youth and inexperience, and the 
real scantiness of his political knowledge. His speech, when 
calmly considered after its appearance in print, went clearly be- 
yond what the Conservatives would ultimately accept. Still, for 
the moment, no objection was openly raised—his speech passed 
muster — men trusted that his excesses would be pared away, 
when the doctrines laid down oratorically came to be applied 
to practice, and the party remained in contentment till Christ- 
mas time in the pleasant sense of victories won and still more to 
follow. 

There was, however, one characteristic in his speech which 
every one saw—indeed, none could fail to see. He spoke through- 
out as if he alone, in his single person, was the Government, as 
if there were no Prime Minister, no Cabinet, no colleagues. In a 
certain sense, l'état c’est moi was the idea pervading his speech. 
Not that he implied absolutism in the slightest degree—but he 
did imply that the administration must be conducted according 
to the national will, that he had a better insight than anyone else 
into that will, and that with this intuition, he expounded to his 
party, including all his colleagues, what policy would answer and 
what principles would have to be carried out, whether politicians 
liked it nor not. Indeed, he would say privately that he had “an 
instinct” for politics, meaning, doubtless, that he had a sort of 
“second sight,” almost a gift, of foretelling what the nation would 
require. On a retrospect of his career it is now but too easy to 
see that in such a country as England this procedure on the part 
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of tle most splendid party-leader, even the greatest genius, is very 
much like “riding for a fall.” 

At Christmas tide the London “Times” astonished the world, 
one morning, by the announcement that he had resigned his high 
office. The other newspapers had no such announcement, but it 
was understood that at midnight he had driven over to the 
“Times” office and communicated the news. There was some- 
thing sensational in his procedure, but then he doubtless meant 
to cause such a sensation as would shake the Conservative Govern- 
ment to its foundations and produce a political cataclysm, a par- 
liamentary whirlpool, out of which he might emerge, and then be 
free to form a new government, with himself as head, an admin- 
istration in which he would be supreme, and a policy of which he 
would be the framer. That he was aiming at supremacy in the 
party is believed by many; some personal admirers may have abet- 
ted him in this aim; but the mass of Conservatives were fully sup- 
porting their own Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, and his col- 
leagues. 

It soon transpired that in Cabinet Council he had, as Finan- 
cial Minister, demanded some reduction in the estimates for the 
army and navy, that the Ministers for those two departments had 
objected to making any reductions in reference to the armaments 
on the Continent of Europe, that the Prime Minister and the rest 
of the Cabinet had supported them, and that, consequently, he 
had resigned. It was thought by many outside that his ideas had 
been affected by what he saw during his visit to Central and East. 
ern Europe. Anyhow, he had evidently tried the forbearance of 
his colleagues too far. No doubt they valued his services im- 
mensely, they were most anxious to keep him and not to lose him; 
they dreaded the disturbance that would be caused by his seces- 
sion. But when he trenched on such a subject as National De- 
fence, they rounded on him and showed that solid front which 
Englishmen never fail to show in critical moments. His resigna- 
tion was fully and immediately accepted. In fact, he had sup- 
plied a signal illustration of the vaulting ambition which over- 
leaps itself. 

Still, he had lighted the bomb and fired the mine—and he 
awaited the result. Much disturbance ensued throughout the 
Conservative party—telegrams by the shoal poured in upon him. 
He of course replied that he could do nothing, but that a!l remon- 
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strances should be addressed, not to him, but to the Government. 
His meaning probably was that the Government should be urged 
by the party to ask him to come back—doubtless he would do so, 
but upon his own terms—and that would amount to one more 
step on his road toward supremacy. But if such were his hope, it 
was not to be fulfilled. The Government and the party rallied 
after the confusion; his place as Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
filled by one highly qualified statesman, his position as leader of 
the Commons by another statesman. Some few weeks remained 
before the reassembling of Parliament, within which time the 
Government could mend the breach and prepare an unbroken 
front to be presented before the Opposition; and so on the date 
when Parliament met early in 1887, he was already a beaten and 
defeated man, owing to his own rashness and to his own miscal- 
culation of political forces. 

Immediately after the meeting of the House he asked leave to 
make his explanation. The Members crowded to hear him—as he 
rose, with his face, voice, figure, all associated with happy and 
triumphant memories, the Members began instinctively cheering 
almost as warmly as they had cheered him in his palmiest hours. 
But they grew silent as he proceeded, and he sat down at the end 
of his speech, amidst silence. How he must have felt the contrast 
between that and the tumultuous approbation that used to greet 
his perorations on former occasions. He had exactly confirmed 
all that was already understood by the public regarding the causes 
of his resignation, and he had concluded with what, perhaps, he 
meant to be the ominous words, “I appeal unto Cesar.” That was 
in his peculiar manner, he would appeal to the people outside as 
against the Government and the Parliament. Doubtless he never 
thought of anything like a plebiscite; still unconsciously to him- 
self his thoughts must have tended somewhat in that direction. 
His words did not prove to be ominous. The Cesar of democ- 
racy did not listen to his appeal. The party in Parliament and in 
the country trusted in Lord Salisbury, the business in the Com- 
mons went on well, his absence ceased to be felt, the world took 
no further heed of the incidence of his resignation. He had vain- 
ly deemed himself to be the indispensable man. But in the hour 
of trial it was found that he could be dispensed with. As it is 
written in the stage directions when great actors are to quit the 
boards, so it was decreed of him, “ Exit.” Yet many were very 
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sorry that “ sic transit gloria” should thus be recorded of him, and 
that such a heyday both of actual achievement and of future pro- 
mise should thus have come to an untimely close. 

Whether he could by discreetly reforming his political conduct 
have retrieved his disaster and regained his position, may be 
doubtful; but many will believe that he could; and I am myself 
clearly of that belief, having been present in the midst of affairs. 
At all events he took no steps in that direction, but almost imme- 
diately proceeded to the South of Europe, as if he wished to be 
“out of sight and out of mind.” Late in the spring he returned 
to the House and took his place as a private Member in the party 
where he had recently been the acclaimed leader. Now and again 
on some special occasion he moved in the House with some of his 
old forceful ability. Outside, too, he would occasionally make a 
speech with some of his old fire; but the glamour had been weak- 
ened, the spell had been broken, and there was no longer ex- 
treme curiosity to hear him, as before. He did not seem to have 
recuperative or rallying power; he had the élan to make a grand 
attack, but not the stubbornness to return again and again to the 
charge. Be that as it may, however, he certainly did not again 
play an active part in the Parliament which lasted till 1892. Once 
he stood forward to assail the Government in a style which offend- 
ed the Conservative party. Once, too, he exerted his eloquence 
most loyally in defence of certain grants to the Royal family. On 
that occasion he said he had been so long absent from the House 
that he might almost claim the indulgence due to a new Member. 

At one time some efforts were made by those Conservatives 
who still adhered to him absolutely, to induce him to return to 
some place in the Government, and apparently he was willing to 
do so. But whatever may have been the negotiations, they came 
to nothing, for he could not have been readmitted to the leader- 
ship, as the Conservatives were not sure that his temper was dis- 
ciplined enough, or that he would be sufficiently tolerant toward 
the mediocrities who must always abound in any large body of 
men, to be capable of maintaining moral authority. Still, he al- 
ways had a gracious manner toward those for whom he really 
cared. 
Meanwhile, he went off on a long journey to South Africa, 
partly to explore for gold, partly to write graphic letters for a 
London newspaper. But the letters did not sustain his reputa- 
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tion; indeed, they had rather an unfavorable effect. His well 
known capacity for learning a new subject did not seem to stand 
him in good stead for the comprehension of South Africa. 

Soon he returned to the House to find his place which he had 
thrown away occupied by an old friend! And alas! how changed 
he was! The fine, wiry figure remained, but the hair had left the 
head, and instead of the shaven face there was a beard; the man- 
ner, too, was less vivacious and somewhat absent. It was under- 
stood that he had felt premonition from the beginning, that he 
had expected a short lease of almost supreme authority and then 
an early death. 

In 1893, however, he formally reappeared on the front Oppo- 
sition bench to oppose Mr. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill for 
Ireland. A hope had spread abroad that he was himself again, 
and once more the Members crowded to hear him, and the gal- 
leries were full. The oration was indeed very fine, but the world 
saw that he was no longer his old self. On subsequent occasions 
he rose to speak, but each time it became more apparent that some 
fatal change was supervening, and that he was succumbing to 
nervous depression. It were too sad to record the almost daily 
decay of his once beaming personality during 1894. He made 
gallant, almost desperate, efforts to recover himself, but these only 
hastened the end. During the autumn and early winter he jour- 
neyed to the sunny South of Europe, and in the beginning of 
1895 was carried back to London, almost motionless, to die. Then 
for some days all England, in imagination, stood by the side of 
his death-bed. As the end came, quite quietly, all British poli- 
ticians, friends and foes alike, were sorrowing. The Conserva- 
tives grieved over the untimely loss of one of the brightest orna- 
ments that ever adorned their historic party. All men asknowl- 
edged that never had the force of youthful genius—striking, 
piercing, penetrating—been so displayed in British politics, ex- 
cept in the example of William Pitt the younger. 

RicHaRD TEMPLE. 
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THE RED MAN’S PRESENT NEEDS. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In my wanderings over the Rocky Mountain States, I have happened 
upon some twelve or fifteen Indian reservations. This unofficial inspec- 
tion, made for fictional purposes, I now wish to turn to practical account 
in aid of a clearer understanding of the present conditions of the nation’s 
wards. I am not to be taken as the representative of any organization 
whatsoever, and I have never held, and never sought, and do not intend 
to seek, any position under the government. Perhaps this freedom from 
departmental bias may lend a certain value to my statement of what I 
saw and what I think should be done. A part of what follows is 
necessarily critical, but its main intent is constructive. I do not doubt 
the good intention of the Indian Department; on the contrary, I believe 
its head to be sincerely anxious to clear the service of its abuses. What 
is here written is intended to aid rather than embarrass the Commis- 
sioner in getting rid of his inheritance of foolish policies. 


Tr is necessary at the start to clear away the common mis- 
apprehension that “one Indian is precisely like another.” This 
is not true. On the contrary, there are very wide divergencies of 
habit among the native tribes now living in America. Red men 
living side by side are as widely separated in speech and in man- 
ner as the Turk and the German. There are, indeed, two or 
three distinct races of Americans included under the term “ In- 
dian,” speaking many languages quite distinct and irrelatable. 

The second point to be grasped is this: There are no Indians 
living as nomads or hunters to-day. If the reader will examine 
a map of the United States Indian Department, he will find, 
scattered all over the West, minute, irregular patches of yellow, 
ranging from a thumb-nail’s breadth to that of a silver quarter. 
These are the “corrals,” or open-air prisons, into which the 
original owners of the continent have been impounded by the 
white race. Most of these reservations are in the arid parts of 
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the great Rocky Mountain Plateau ; a few are in timbered tegions 
of older States, like Wisconsin and Minnesota. Speaking general- 
ly, we may say these lands are relatively the most worthless to be 
found in the State or Territory whose boundaries enclose the red 
man’s home, and were set aside for his use because he would 
cumber the earth less there than elsewhere. Furthermore, 
scarcely a single one of these minute spots is safe to the red 
people. Every acre of land is being scrutinized, and plans for 
securing even these miserable plots are being matured. 

It will appear, even from a glance at this map, that to under- 
stand the “Indian problem,” is to understand the climate, 
soil and surroundings of each one of fifty reservations, in a dozen 
States, hundreds, even thousands of miles apart, and to take into 
account the peculiarities of as many differing tribes of men. 
A rule which would apply perfectly to the Cheyennes of Okla- 
homa would not in the least apply to the Cheyennes of Montana, 
but might aid the Wichitas, Kiowas, or Fort Sill Apaches, not 
because the latter tribes are similar in habit, but because their 
soil, surroundings, and climate are practically the same. 

The Sioux, Crows, Northern Cheyennes, Blackfeet, Gros Ven- 
tres, and Assiniboines, occupying respectively the Standing Rock 
reservation in Dakota, and the Crow, Tongue River, Fort Peck, 
Fort Belknap and Blackfeet reservations in Montana, are all in 
an arid climate and confronted with the problem of irrigation. 

The Blackfeet, also a hunting race, have a land even less adapt- 
ed to the raising of corn and wheat; for their reservation lies 
high on the eastern slope of the continental divide, and frosts 
blast both the growing and the ripening crop. They have, how- 
ever, a good grass country and can be made self-supporting as 
herders. The Fort Peck reservation, in eastern Montana, on the 
upper Missouri, like the land at Standing Rock, Dakota, is 
upland prairie, with meagre streams and poor timber, a dry 
bleak land, fit only for stock-raising, except along the bottoms, 
where irrigation is possible. 

The Crows are a little better off. They have abundant water 
from two beautiful streams, which take their rise in the Big Horn 
mountains; and they have put through some fairly successful 
irrigating ditches. They have also owned for several years herds 
of cattle; a cut in rations would not leave them helpless. The 


Northern Cheyennes, their neighbors, are in a rougher country, 
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a very arid country, with only a few feeble streams, but they 
have plenty of timber and good grazing lands. Their chief needs 
are cattle, and a fence to keep out the cattle-men. 

The Sioux, the Blackfeet, and the Northern Cheyennes live 
practically the same life. They have small, badly-ventilated log 
or frame hovels of one or two rooms, into which they closely 
crowd during cold weather. In summer, they supplement these 
miserable shacks by canvas tepees and lodges, under which they do 
their cooking, and in which they sleep. Their home life has lost 
all its old-time picturesqueness, without acquiring even the com- 
fort of the settler in a dug-out. Consumption is very common 
among them, because of their unsanitary housing during cold 
weather. 

They dress in a sad mixture of good old buckskin garments 
and shoddy clothing, sold by the traders or issued by the govern- 
ment. They are, of course, miserably poor, with very little to do 
but sit and smoke and wait for ration day. To till the ground 
is practically useless, and their herds are too small to furnish 
them support. They are not allowed to leave the reservation to 
hunt or to seek work, and so they live like reconcentrados. Their 
ration, which the government by an easy shift now calls a charity, 
feeds them for a week or ten days, and they go hungry till the 
next ration day comes round. From three to seven days are taken 
up with going after rations. These words also apply to the Jica- 
rilla Apaches, and to a part of the Southern Utes. Chief Charley’s 
followers have lands along Pine River which they irrigate. On 
some of these reservations lands are allotted, either actually or 
nominally, though the people make less account of it than the 
agent reports. 

The visitor among the Southern Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kio- 
was, and Fort Sill Apaches, will find conditions quite other than 
those of the North. The climate is mild and the land very pro- 
ductive. Corn, cotton, fruit of all kinds, and wheat can be grown. 
The winters are short, and water and timber fairly abundant. 
With the exception of the Yakima and Flathead reservations, 
those in Oklahoma are the only really habitable Indian lands I 
have visited. Manifestly, a regulation which would do good in 
Oklahoma might work incalculable harm in Dakota and Montana. 
To cut rations among the Southern Cheyennes would prove only a 
temporary hardship; but a cut in rations among the Blackfeet or 
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Sioux might result in actual starvation and death, or at least in 
slaughter of the small flocks of cattle which they have begun to 
cherish. These wide differences cannot be too often brought to 
departmental notice. 

Upon close study, each tribe, whether Sioux, or Navajo, or 
Hopi, will be found to be divided, like a white village, into two 
parties, the radicals and the conservatives—those who are willing 
to change, to walk the white man’s way; and those who are 
deeply, sullenly sceptical of all civilizing measures, clinging 
tenaciously to the traditions and the lore of their race. These 
men are often the strongest and bravest of their tribe, the most 
dignified and the most intellectual. They represent the spirit 
that will break but will not bow. And, broadly speaking, they 
are in the majority. Though in rags, their spirits are unbroken ; 
from the point of view of their sympathizers, they are patriots. 

There is much to admire in this unconquerable pride. I count 
it a virtue in that Northern chief who said: “I will not clean the 
spittoons of the white man’s civilization.” Hatred of tyranny 
is a distinctly American attribute, and one that deserves honorable 
consideration on the part of the department. Only those who 
are besotted with the wine of our cruel and uneasy civilization 
will condemn rankly and contemptuously the love of liberty, no 
matter whether in the heart of a brown man or of a red man. There 
should be some way to conserve and turn to account the lofty 
pride of the Sioux and the Cheyenne. When they lose their self- 
respect, they will sink to vagabondage and beggary ; to break them 
is to destroy them. Science has come to our aid; we understand 
as never before the constitution of a red man’s mind. The philos- 
ophy of evolution has broadened our conception of the universe, 
and in our dealings with primitive men religious bigotry and race 
hatred should no longer enter. The greedy man, on the one hand, 
and the fanatic, on the other, have too long confused the situation 
for the Indian. 

The allotment of lands in severalty which began in land-lust 
and is being carried to the bitter end by those who believe a Stone 
Age man can be developed into a citizen of the United States in 
a single generation, is in violent antagonism to every wish and 
innate desire of the red man, and has failed of expected results, 
even among the Southern Cheyennes, where the land is rich and 
climate mild, because it presents a sombre phase of civilized life. 
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The attempt to make the Sioux a greedy land-owner, content 
to live the lonely life of the poor Western rancher, cut off from 
daily association with his fellows, is to me uselessly painful. 
If we would convert the primitive man to our ways, we must 
make our ways alluring. 

We should not forget that the red man is a sociable animal, 
and that his life, so far from being silent and sombre, has always 
been full of song and rich in social interchange. All his duties— 
even his hunting—have always been performed in company with 
his fellows. He is a villager, never a solitary. He dreads soli- 
tude, and one of the old-time tribal punishments was to be thrust 
outside the camping circle. The life of every member of the tribe 
is open to comment. He confides every secret to his group of 
lodge-men. He shares his food, his tepee, with his fellows. It 
is this gregariousness of habit, this love of his kind, and this 
deep-seated dread of loneliness, which make the Sioux and the 
Cheyenne so reluctant to adopt the Dawes land theories. They 
cling to the lodge for the reason that it can be easily moved, and 
is cheap. 

Naturally, those who were resolute to make the Indian a soli- 
tary took little thought of this deep-seated mental characteristic, 
being confident that resolute whacking would jar his brain-cells 
into conformity with those of a white man of the same age. With 
them the red hunter is not a man peculiar to his environment; 
he is merely a bad boy who obstinately goes wrong. That he loves 
running water, that he needs to be near wood for his fires, that 
he shrinks from the bleak, wind-swept prairies, are considerations 
of small account to them; but a man with many years experience 
among the Cheyennes said to me: “It is hard to make progress 
under the present system.” 

In the desire to make better Indians, and to make the transition 
from their old life to the new as easy as may be, to lessen rather 
than to add to the weight of their suffering, I offer the following 
suggestions : 

First. Group the families of each tribe on the water courses 
of its reservation, in little settlements of four or five families, 
with their lands outlying, instead of forcibly scattering them over 
the bleak and barren uplands. The Standing Rock Sioux, North- 
ern Cheyennes, and Assiniboines of Forts Peck and Belknap, could 
all be so colonized, and water drawn in from the streams upon 
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their gardens,* while their cattle range in common. Why should 
not the Southern Cheyennes and Arapahoes, already on allot- 
ments along the streams, be allowed to draw together in 
villages if they please? The Northern Cheyennes, now in 
full possession of their streams, should retain these water 
rights in common. Individual occupancy of lots and indi- 
vidual ownership of products is all that is necessary to their 
colonization on the arable and irrigable land. Cattle of gentle 
breed should be given to them as the beginning of individual 
herds.. The red man’s feeling that the earth is for the use of all 
men, is right; he has always distinguished between the ownership 
of things and the ownership of land and water. It is possible to 
refine him without teaching him to be either greedy or stingy, 
just as we can emphasize the return to individual labor without 
forcing him to live as if in solitary confinement. I confess I have 
no sympathy with those who would make the red man suffer need- 
lessly to fit their notion of discipline. As a boy, I hated the soli- 
tary labor of the Western farm, and I would not condemn even 
a convict to such life as is involved in a lonely cabin on the plains. 

Second. Each reservation should be divided into districts, not 
too large, and a really competent man employed to personally 
teach the red men how to plow, sow, and reap. This essential part 
of the service is sadly inefficient. The “farmers” of the various 
agencies I have visited, are either ignorant or slothful, or they 
are so burdened with duties around the agency corrals, that they 
are hardly ever of marked use to the red men. The present work- 
ing of the Civil Service has led to a vicious habit of “ trans- 
ferring” a bad or weak man from post to post. Furthermore, 
the employees in many cases are hold-overs, men who sought the 
service as a refuge and who remain in it because they are unfitted 
for other life. I am willing to admit, however, in justice to the 
department, that the pay is too small to secure the services of a 
really capable man, unless he assumes double duty, as among the 
Southern Cheyennes, where the farmers serve as sub-agents, or 
school superintendents, and have little time to give to field work. 
nearly one sires Which be had toide im lots to some sixty 
or eighty men; and, though the season’s water had been very meagre, 
he had been able to supply these families, through their own labor, with 
potatoes for the winter. He did more. He demonstrated that these peo- 


e, with water for their lands, could be self-supporting in three years 
means of a ditch costing not more than $50,000 
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Part of the useless travel in this work of superintending would 
be removed by settlement in groups as above outlined, but an in- 
crease in the number of industrial teachers must be given before 
adequate instruction can be assured. The government would save 
money in the end. 

Life at most of the Indian agencies is not a joyous thing to 
contemplate. The buildings are bare, bleak barracks. The 
boarding-houses are vile, and amusements are few. It is not 
wonderful that refined natures shudder and flee at first glance. 
Only the chain of necessity keeps the average employee to his post. 
The Indian soon becomes a burden, a nuisance. Duties are 
mechanically performed, and each man permits his hand to 
fall short rather than to over-reach his exact duty. The effect 
of such service is not precisely inspiring to the Indian. The only 
ways to change this service are these—raise the standard of wages 
and make life pleasanter for those who isolate themselves to teach. 

Third. A vigorous, wholesome woman is needed in each dis- 
trict as matron. She ought not to be the wife of the farmer; her 
first duty should be the welfare of her wards, and she should have 
a genuine sympathy for them. As I go among the red people, the 
lack of a matron of this character seems the most crying omission 
of all. I have never seen this work properly done. It is, indeed, 
a sort of higher education. The women need to be taught by ex- 
ample how to cook and sew, how to keep house, how to bridge the 
chasm between the tepee fire and the cook-stove. The red people 
are like children in all these things; they cannot go beyond their 
teacher ; they can only follow. If their “ farmer” is ignorant and 
a loafer, and their matron slothful and ill-humored, they are in- 
volved in these vices. They are like children, also, in that each 
effort is quite sincere, though fitful. They are easily discouraged. 
They can reason, they do reason, and they want to do the right 
thing; but the mental habits fixed by thousands of years of a 
simpler life are hard to overcome. The man or woman called to 
teach them should be patient and a leader. It is not true to say 
that this work is being done in the schools. Working in “ relays ” 
in the laundry or kitchen of a boarding-house is quite different 
from taking care of a home after marriage. The field matron 
is needed to supplement the instruction in the schools. 

Fourth. Wherever a tribe has a peculiar natural appetite for 
an art—as canoe-building, weaving, basket-making, or pottery- 
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baking—the department should send among them a teacher ca- 
pable of rescuing perishing forms and symbols, and able also to 
develop new forms built upon the old. The Jicarilla Apaches, 
for example, are fine basket-makers. This art, in place of being 
ignored or positively discouraged, as at present, should be at once 
seized as a means of benefiting the tribe. The growth of grass, 
willows or other material necessary for it should be cultivated 
and a market opened on just terms. The value of such an art in 
maintaining the self-respect of a tribe cannot be over-estimated. 
The Rev. W. C. Roe, a missionary at Seger’s Colony, Okla- 
homa, is of the sort I can commend. He is employing this 
month seventy men and women making bead-work, tepees, bows 
and arrows, moccasins, and ornamental pouches—and what he has 
done can be duplicated by the agents and missionaries of other 
tribes. The Navajo blankets and silver-ware, the Hopi and Tewan 
pottery, the Chippewa canoes, are all in demand, and the art of 
making them should be fostered. Life on most of the reservations 
is a grim contention against wind and sun and bare brown earth. 
Each condition should be minutely studied, and every favoring 
law seized upon. Whenever an industry can be developed along 
inherited aptitudes, it should be done. 

John Seger, who has been for many years a friend and teacher 
among the Arapahoes and Southern Cheyennes, pleads for an Old 
Folks’ Home near his school, where the old people could spend 
the rest of their lives in peace near their grandchildren. They 
will not last long, but we cannot afford to let them suffer. Under 
Seger’s plan a great part of their food would be raised in a 
garden, and they could be employed to teach their native arts to 
the young people. The licensed trader is a survival of the old 
tule and should be abolished. His monopoly is intolerable. 
Under the single restriction that no liquor should be sold, com- 
peting stores should be welcomed on each reservation, in order 
that the red man may sell his product to better advantage, as well 
as supply his needs at the lowest possible cost. 

Fifth. Schools should be established in each “ farm district,” 
which should be at once boarding and industrial schools, like those 
at Colony and Red Moon, Oklahoma, and these schools should dis- 
place all sectarian and non-reservation schools whatsoever, and all 
forcible transportation of pupils to Eastern schools should in- 
stantly cease. The theory that to civilize the red man it is 
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necessary to disrupt families and to smother natural emotions 
by teaching the child to abhor his parents, is so monstrous and 
so unchristian that its failure was foretold by every teacher who 
understood the law of heredity. The school should raise the par- 
ents with the child. Instruction should be most elementary, as it 
is at Seger, at Darlington, and at Red Moon, among the Southern 
Cheyennes. In these schools, the child is taught to grapple with 
the conditions of life on his own reservation. He is taught how 
to mend a harness and put it on a horse, not how to make a 
wagon ; how to plant potatoes, not how to conjugate a Latin verb. 
After he has acquired the power to read and write and speak col- 
loquially (which the Carlisle Indians I have met seldom do), he 
is taught the value of money, and sufficient arithmetic to enable 
him to transact the business of a herder or farmer. But admirable 
as this is, there are other possibilities. Wherever white and red 
are mingled as settlers, I would educate them in the little red 
school-house together, and this can soon be done in some parts 
of Oklahoma. In any case, the education should arm the child 
for his battle for life and should not alienate him from his people. 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” is a command which the 
red children implicitly obey, until they are taught that everything 
their poor old parents do is vile. 

Sizth. The missionaries in the field should be given to under- 
stand that they have no more rights in the premises than any other 
visitor, and that their attempt to regulate the amusements and 
the daily life of the red man is without sanction of federal 
authority. Many of the missionaries I have met are devoted souls, 
but I would not care to live where they had power to define what 
recreations were proper and what were not. Their view of “ pro- 
fane” songs and pleasures is absurdly narrow and (to put it 
mildly) inelastic. They do not represent the culture and scholar- 
ship of our day; and while I appreciate their motives and their 
sacrifices, I cannot but observe that they are often an embarrass- 
ment to the agent and sad examples of narrow piety. In the in- 
terest of their own influence, I would urge all Eastern Mission- 
ary Societies to at once impress upon their representatives on the 
reservations the wisdom of assisting in the preservation and de- 
velopment of the native arts of the tribe with which they are asso- 
ciated. This they can do with very little money, by inducing all 
the old men and women (who are the fast fading representatives of 
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these arts) to instruct their sons and daughters, nieces or grand- 
children, in silver-smithing, basket-making, blarket-weaving, or 
whatever form of work they know best. The pare.:. society could 
also form itself into an agency for the sale of wares, being careful 
to keep the advice of accredited authorities on art in order that 
the product may not lose vogue by becoming cheap and character- 
less. Mr. and Mrs. Roe, of Seger’s Colony, Oklahoma, are ex- 
amples of missionaries with larger aims than merely making con- 
verts. Mr. Roe’s influence is not due to his preaching of dogma, 
but to his kindliness and helpfulness as a man and brother. 

This industrial side of the Indian problem fits in just now with 
the revival of handicraft so strikingly general throughout the 
nation, and it may be that in it lies a very considerable means of 
aiding the red man, as he painfully crosses the gulf between his 
old warrior life and his life as a cattle-herder and gardener. He 
cannot be cut off from all his past ; progress is not of that nature ; 
it proceeds by slow displacement, by gradual accretion. Above 
all, the red man must feel that he is worth while, that he is a man 
among men—different, but not despicable because different. We 
should try to make him an admirable red man, as Booker Wash- 
ington is trying to make the negro an admirable black man. 

Seventh. Wherever a red man takes his allotment, he should 
be considered a citizen, free to come and go as he pleases, subject 
to the same general laws as his white neighbor. He should be 
allowed to visit other reservations and inter-marry with other 
- tribes; he will never inter-marry to any extent with the whites; 
he ought not to do so if he could. Under this new condition, the 
agent will no longer be the commander, but the friend, the ad- 
viser, the attorney; his authority will depend on his judgment, 
his tact, his helpfulness. 

The present condition of the allottee is an anomalous one; he 
is neither man, brute, nor neighbor. He is told by the Com- 
missioner that he is free to do as other men; but when he seeks 
to leave the reservation he is ordered back by the agent. He is 
forbidden to visit in numbers exceeding five or ten; he is ordered 
not to dance, and admonished to wear his hair short. He is told 
that he must not use paint on his face, and a hundred other use- 
less indignities and restrictions are put upon him ;* and, if he pro- 
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tests, he is told that so long as he eats the rations of the govern- 
ment he must obey the agent; and yet these rations are not only 
his necessity, they are his due. I have sometimes felt that the 
red man is the most patient and long-suffering creature in the 
world. Those who cry out against “ pauperizing” him by means 
of rations have little comprehension of the barren lands he in- 
habits, and the necessity and the justice of his allowance. 

The allottee should be made a citizen in truth, subject to 
punishment when he goes wrong, free to dress as he pleases and 
live as he pleases, so far as forceful change is concerned. He 
should be encouraged to live better, to dress in keeping with his 
fortunes. Religious bias should no longer control him. His 
rights as a man should be respected. I have no sympathy with 
those who would “break” the head man and discredit every 
native amusement, turning the tribe into a settlement of joyless 
hypocrites. The zealots who preach this are themselves losing 
power in the world. What sort of village would that be where 
sombre fanatics could regulate the amusements and the education 
of the citizens? A people must have play; and, until the young 
red men and women come naturally to enjoy baseball and the 
Virginia reel, the government is in cruel business when attempt- 
ing to force relinquishment of native songs, games and dances. 

Finally. The question of abolition of reservations comes up, 
and is advocated by those who would teach the red man to farm, 
as you teach a puppy to swim by flinging it into the river. “ Let 
them sink, or paddle and keep afloat,” they say, but to let down 
the bars on some of the reservations would be to submerge the 


“You, Whiteshield, will at once leave your pleasant camp in the grove 
beside the Washita and take yourself to your homequarter. You will 
at once give up the tepee and all your skin clothing. You will put off 
your moccasins and take to brogans. You will build a hut and live 
therein. You will have r hair cut short, and give up painting your 
face. You will cease all singing and dancing. form sym- 
bol of the past is vile—put them away. You will send your chil- 
dren to school—even the little ones of five must go. Smoking is —_ 
sive, and leads to dreaming—stop it. To do bead-work or et- 
weaving is heathen; your wife must abandon that. You will instantly 
begin to raise pigs and chickens, and work hard every day, because it is 
good to work. In order that you may know how sweet it is to live the 
life of the white farmer, you may go to church on Sunday and hear a 
man talk in words which you do not understand, and sing songs which 
white people sing when they have nothing better to do.” This reads like 
caricature, but I assure the reader it is only a condensation of the sug- 
gestions made in my hearing by kindly people who believed themselves 
to be Christians. 
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tribe utterly and render it homeless. The reservation is still an 
“isle of safety ” to the Northwest tribes. 

Moreover, we must never forget that what is true of one reserva- 
tion is not true of another. In Oklahoma, the settlers and the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes are about to mingle peaceably, for the 
reason that “ the horseman with a gun,” the cattle-man, is passing 
away, and the peace-loving farmer is taking his place. “1 do not 
fear the man in the fields with his plow,” said a Cheyenne to me; 
“but the man on the horse who rides and shoots, him I fear.” 
In this remark is much enlightenment. Wherever the lands are 
generally arable, and the settlers are bent above plows and 
spades, where peaceful homes are being established and district 
schools built, there the lines of the reservation can safely give 
way. But to let the predatory cattle-men in on the reservation 
of the Northwest is to open the gate to trouble and corruption. 
The Cheyenne range should be fenced rather than leased or laid 
open to outside stock. 

The cow-boy is a picturesque citizen, but he does not make for 
sweetness and light. He is not as lawless as he once was, but he 
is not even now an inspiration to a race struggling to acquire 
sobriety and thrift. Nevertheless, he has been for forty years the 
chief exemplar of the white man’s civilization—so far as the 
red men were aware. Our agents have been mainly unmarried 
men, living as in a barrack, offering little in way of domesticity 
to the eyes of the tribes they ruled. They were not all corrupt, 
but they were sojourners ; they made no homes among the Indians. 
The female teachers and most missionaries are also solitaries, 
with repellent notions of man’s duty to God and their own duties 
to the redskin. Speaking generally, it is safe to say that the red 
men and the red women have had very slender opportunity to 
learn of the ways in which the industrious, peaceful, kindly Amer- 
ican farmer and his family live. The Ute, the Cheyenne and the 
Crow came in contact only with the ragged, filthy fringe of our 
civilization. 

But the cow-boy, the “scout,” the lawless trapper, the “ lone- 
some men,” are passing away. As a novelist, I am sorry to see 
them go; as a well-wisher of the red men, and as a believer in 
decent speech, sobriety and kindly living, I am glad of the cow- 
boy’s diminishing hoof-beats. He carries with him something fine, 
but his room is better than his presence when all is said and done. 
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The ranchers of Oklahoma to-day are farmers, as they should be, 
paying for their grass and building homes for their wives and chil- 
dren—men who realize that protection lies in law, not in violence ; 
they will make it a point to dwell in peace with their red neigh- 
bors. 

Therefore, I would abolish the reservation line in Oklahoma, 
but I would retain it for the present in Montana. Instead of try- 
ing to “ break the power of the chiefs,” I would use them to influ- 
ence others less able. The agent can do much to discredit a head 
man, but he cannot rob him of any genuine influence he may have, 
for among the red men of a reservation, as among white people 
in a community, there are those who are natural leaders, who are 
orators, with the power to convince and lead. 

There are not wanting those who say cynically: “ Why take all 
this trouble? There are only a couple of hundred thousand of the 
redskins; let °em die!” To such words we reply: As a nation, 
we can’t afford to rest under the stigma of inhuman cruelty. 
These red men are on our conscience and cannot by any easy shift 
be put away. They are survivals in our midst of the Stone Age; 
they are not to blame for their inelasticity of habit; moreover, 
they have many admirable qualities. We are answerable for them, 
just as we are answerable for the black man’s future. As the 
dominant race, we have dispossessed them; we have pushed them 
to the last ditch—which will be their grave, unless we lay aside 
greed and religious prejudice and go to them as men and brothers, 
and help them to understand themselves and their problems; 
and only when we give our best to these red brethren of ours, do 
we justify ourselves as the dominant race of the Western con- 
tinent. HaMLIN GARLAND. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND EUROPE. 


BY THE LATE JEAN DE BLOCH, RUSSIAN COUNCILLOR OF STATE, 
AND AUTHOR OF “ THE WAR OF THE FUTURE.” 


No historic phenomenon is more remarkable than the per- 
sistency with which disastrous but avoidable events recur again 
and again, in spite of the warning which each generation of suf- 
ferers bequeaths to its successors. It is a truism to say that 
history repeats itself, and many take that proverb to imply that 
historic events, whether fortunate or disastrous, must inevitably 
reproduce themselves in every stage of social development, owing 


to a presumed identity of human sentiments, passions, and aspira- 
tions, in all ages. Others put the historic truth into the con- 
venient formula, that human nature is unteachable. From the 
very dawn of history, unjust warfare, corruption, and religious 
and racial persecution have been ruinous to prosperous states; 
yet we find all these evils, with little diminished vigor, flourish- 
ing under various forms to-day. Yet, in reality, we cannot ex- 
plain this fact by any such easy phrase as that “human nature 
is everywhere the same,” or that “human nature is unteach- 
able.” The broad lessons of history are, on the contrary, very 
well understood by all civilized peoples; the general agreement 
as to what those lessons are is, perhaps, the best proof of that. 
The truth is that nations, when they embark upon some fatal 
policy—upon a disastrous war, which ruins them from outside, 
or upon misgovernment, which consumes them from within—do 
not do so because they are ignorant of the lesson of history that 
such courses are invariably followed by destruction, but because, 
under the influence of passion and of unwise counsel, they have 
become firmly convinced that their own case is exceptional, and 
excluded by some magic exemption from the operation of the 
historic laws which have been revealed by the history of the past. 
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When disaster follows, the suffering nations still fail to recog- 
nize that their case was in no way exceptional, and that their 
misfortunes arose merely from inability to regard themselves 
objectively, as they regard other nations, both present and past. 
They refuse even to recognize the immediate causes of their 
disasters, and cast about them for far-fetched and improbable 
explanations. The French, in 1870, having entered upon a war 
without preparation, and having suffered the natural conse- 
quences, even went so far as to attribute their defeat to treachery. 
In like manner, the English, being unwilling to accept an ordi- 
nary explanation of the remarkable series of events which have 
hitherto characterized the South-African War, have fabricated 
an ingenious and wholly unnecessary explanation, which has 
shrouded in mystery the meaning of events which, in reality, are 
explicable in a perfectly simple manner. This explanation, 
which may be summed up in the words of its exponents, as “ the 
peculiar conditions of South-African warfare,” meets with uni- 
versal acceptance in England, and there is a tendency to accept 
it among all peoples not openly hostile to England. Yet it is 
probable that no delusion was ever more threatening to the peace 
of mankind, for its acceptance means that Europe and the world 
will never learn a lesson the importance of which for the welfare 
of the world is incalculably great. 

It was natural that the nations of the European Continent, 
in their sympathy with the two republics, should seek to explain 
the defeats which the Boers continued to inflict upon the Eng- 
lish even long after the regular Boer defence had broken down, 
by declaring that the English were inferior to the Boers in every 
military quality. It was natural, too, that English critics should 
refuse to admit the truth of this. Some other explanation had 
in the nature of things to be put forward. As I shall hereafter 
show, a very obvious explanation was to be found in the changed 
conditions of offensive warfare, which have resulted from the 
improvement of rifles and artillery, the employment of smoke- 
less powder, and the more general adoption of the spade as an 
arm of the first importance. British critics, whether military or 
civilian, would, however, have none of this. Just as the French 
in 1870 raised the cry of “ Treachery!” the British proceeded to 
fabricate a complicated network of pretended causes to explain 
why it was that the conquest of South Africa was necessarily 
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accompanied by defeats and delays. The distance of the coun- 
try from Europe, its vastness, its configuration, the difficulty of 
protecting communications, the sparseness of the population, the 
lack of a local food-supply, and a hundred minor conditions 
arising therefrom, were the real causes, said the British apolo- 
gists, of the British ditficulties and disasters. 

Now this theory is,on its face, very plausible; but doubt is imme- 
diately thrown upon it when we observe that, though all these con- 
ditions are permanent,and were well-known to every one long be- 
fore the war broke out, they were never adduced beforehand as con- 
ditions likely to cause disaster, but were only brought forward after 
disaster had actually occurred. The doubt is increased when we 
know that, before the war, arguments of a totally different kind 
were employed to show that disaster would occur to the British 
arms, or to the arms of any other Power which should under- 
take an offensive war without an enormous superiority in num- 
bers and resources. These latter arguments together make up 
the “changed conditions of warfare” theory, or, in other words, 
the theory which claims that, under modern conditions, the de- 
fensive possesses an inherent superiority, which can be overcome 
only by overwhelming forces. 

The fact that this theory was broached before the war broke 
out, whereas the rival explanation of “ peculiar conditions ” was 
a belated afterthought, stands primé facie in its favor. But the 
fact is that the British argument will not bear a moment’s ex- 
amination. I shall deal shortly with some of these explanations, 
to show how unsubstantial they are. Firstly, as to the vastness 
of the country and the consequent difficulty of guarding com- 
munications, we know that Napoleon marched all over Europe, 
and that history is full of examples of hostile armies traversing, 
again and again, vaster countries than the two South-African 
republics. Still more significant is the fact that nearly all the 
serious defeats sustained by the British took place at an incon- 
siderable distance from their base, and when communications 
were perfectly safe. The vastness of the country and threatened 
communications played no part whatever in the battles of Colenso, 
Stormberg, and Magersfontein. These factors had, of course, an 
enormous effect upon the strategical development of the war, and 
were largely responsible for its prolongation; but they did not 
affect at all the tactical conditions of individual engagements. 
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Still more strange is the assertion of British apologists, that 
the sparseness of the population was one of their great obstacles. 
The British enjoyed the advantage of being opposed only by a 
handful of Boers, yet their apologists fall into the inconsistency 
of wanting them at the same time to have whatever advantage 
attaches to campaigning in a thickly settled country! If South 
Africa were peopled as thickly as Europe, the British might have 
been able to live on the country, but they would have been opposed 
by several millions of men instead of fifty thousand. To claim, 
therefore, that the sparseness of the population was a “ peculiar 
difficulty ” of South-African warfare, while ignoring the advan- 
tage of having to fight a scanty population, is surely the height 
of absurdity. 

Even the splendid climate of South Africa has been libelled 
as a “peculiar condition of South-African warfare.” And so it 
is; but only in the sense that every climate but his own is a 
peculiar condition to an invader. The climate of South Africa 
differed from that of England chiefly in being drier, and there- 
fore more suitable for campaigning; and for the British, who 
have fought in every country on the globe, to put forward such an 
argument, only shows how great is the strain imposed upon the 
apologist. Similarly, we find that the configuration of South 
Africa is infinitely more open, and presents less obstacles to an 
invader, than any equal area in Western or Central Europe. Nor 
did the distance of seven thousand miles which separates the Cape 
from England play any considerable part, and it may be doubted 
whether the British could have sent their 350,000 men from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh with as little difficulty as they experienced in 
sending them from Southampton to Cape Town and Durban. 

Now, the facts which I have pointed out completely destroy 
the value of the British explanation. Are we, therefore, to fall 
back upon the Continental theory, that the Boers were in every 
way superior soldiers to the British? This theory is equally un- 
tenable. The earlier stages of the war disprove it. At these 
stages, the British were very considerably inferior to the Boers 
in numbers and, in some respects, in armament. Yet, despite 
their numerical superiority, the Boers, who, we are told, were 
superior to the British in soldierly qualities, never gained a real 
advantage over their enemies. The three unfortified towns 
against which they advanced in great numbers and in erultant 
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spirits, held out triumphantly. Wherever the Boers attacked, 
they were driven back with heavy loss. It was the same at Lady- 
smith, at Kimberley, and at Mafeking. When reinforcements 
arrived, the British began a series of counter-attacks upon the 
Boer positions, and were repulsed as decisively. That neither 
side was successful in attack, though each was triumphant in 
defence, seems to me to be like the key of the whole situation. 

The key of the situation, in short, lies in the fact that the 
South-African War confirms what had been repeatedly affirmed 
in advance by myself and by those authorities upon whom I relied 
in preparing my book, that “new conditions of warfare” had 
arisen, the main characteristic of which was that the strength 
of the attack, both physical and moral, had declined to an ex- 
traordinary extent since the last great war. It is impossible to 
explain in an article the basis of this theory; but it may be sum- 
med up by saying that the improvements in the rifle and in 
artillery, and the universal employment of field intrenchments, 
altogether operate to the advantage of the defensive. It is much 
less important to explain why this is so, than to prove that it 
was so; and I shall, therefore, give a short summary of the way 
in which the war vindicated the thesis. 

It is necessary to premise that, although I have treated these 
facts in detail elsewhere, I have never before attempted to sum- 
marize their consecutive effect. It is not very easy to apply the 
canons of logic to an art so arbilrary as war, as to which there is 
so much in dispute; yet it is no exaggeration to say that nearly 
every individual event in South Africa either directly or indi- 
rectly proves the superiority of defensive warfare. Even those 
few facts which seem to prove the contrary, on examination 
are often the strongest bases of the argument. We know, for 
instance, that attacks sometimes succeeded; but we know not 
the less certainly that any such attacks were undertaken with 
unexampled superiority of numbers, or were accompanied by 
turning movements. We know, also, that the defence occasion- 
ally broke down, as did the defence of Cronje at Paardeberg; 
but we know that the defence broke down not in consequence of 
the effectiveness of the attack, but owing to starvation and the 
hopelessness of relief, under conditions which would not be re- 
peated in a European war. 

I will take the question of reconnaissance first, since that, 
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though not an arm of combat, is the most indispensable of the 
preliminaries to attack. Before the outbreak of the South-Afri- 
can War, I laid it down in my book, as the result of observation, 
that “smokeless powder, and modern arms and ammunition in- 
sure long ignorance of a defender’s exact position, and in con- 
sequence serious loss before the true position is ascertained. . . 
the period of uncertainty may cause immense losses to the at- 
tacker.” This affirmation was based partly upon results observed 
at manceuvres in Europe, and partly upon-the reports of the 
European attachés during the war in Cuba. It was in every way 
confirmed by experience in South Africa. The attackers were 
almost invariably in ignorance of the defenders’ position, with 
the result that before the truth was ascertained they had suf- 
fered such severe losses as necessitated abandonment of the at- 
tack. At Stormberg, the British marched, in total ignorance, to 
within a few hundred yards of the Boer trenches, and in conse- 
quence were driven back in flight, leaving a third of their men 
in the hands of the Boers. The correspondents relate that, even 
after the Boers had opened fire, the British were totally unable 
to locate them. At Magersfontein, the experience of the at- 
tackers was the same. The Highland Brigade there lost a quarter 
of their etrength in a few minutes, owing to their ignorance of 
the Boer position. All over the battlefield the British suffered 
from the same difficulty of locating their enemy. To quote the 
Daily Mail correspondent: “While the Highlanders were fight- 
ing on the left, the Guards advanced on the right across the open 
veldt, and fought an invisible foe for fifteen hours.” At Modder 
River, and at Colenso, the defenders were invisible, and their 
smokeless powder gave no clew to their position. At Modder 
River we read that “ most of the officers and men on the British 
side never saw a Boer, and were not even certain on which side 
of the river the Boers were.” 

This is entirely a “new condition of warfare”; and 
its effect is that the sine qué non of attack, that the attacker 
should be exactly informed as to the defender’s position, has 
been made unattainable under the altered conditions of war. I 
shall now attempt to show how the South-African War has shown 
a similar decline in the reliability of other auxiliaries of attack. 

All tacticians are agreed that an infantry attack upon an in- 
trenched position must be preceded by a vigorous artillery bom- 
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bardment, the object of which is both to cause loss to the de- 
fenders and to damage their morale. Without this, it is agreed, 
no infantry attack can have the reasonable chance of success 
which is necessary if attack is to be undertaken. Now, the last 
great wars tend to show that the effect of artillery for this pur- 
pose is very much exaggerated. “At Plevna,” said Todleben, 
“we would sometimes fire a whole day for the purpose of killing 
a single Turk.” Since then, artillery has been improved enor- 
mously in range, accuracy, and explosive effect, Professor Lang- 
lois calculating that the guns in use to-day are forty times more 
effective than those of 1870. Yet, in spite of this, the lesson of 
Plevna was not only repeated, but emphasized, by the experiences 
of South Africa. Every one of the great battles of the South 
African War was begun by a heavy bombardment; yet in no case 
is there any record of the Boers suffering sufficiently to shake 
their morale, much less to drive them from their intrenchments. 
At Enslin, two batteries of field-guns, and several heavy naval 
guns, bombarded the Boer trenches, until, to quote a correspond- 
ent, “it seemed impossible that any living thing could be left in 
them.” Yet only twenty-one dead Boers were found after the 
battle, mostly killed by rifle fire. At Modder River, three thou- 
sand heavy projectiles were poured into the Boer position ; yet the 
Boer Army held its ground, retiring later only in consequence of 
a flank attack. At Colenso, the British attackers had forty-six 
guns, and the Boers only twelve. The correspondents reported 
that the Boer position on Fort Wylie, “as the result of the ex- 
ploding shells, looked like a volcano in full eruption”; yet the 
Boer guns on this very position were fought to the end. At 
Paardeberg, 4,000 Boers were shut up in a small space, and sub- 
jected for ten days to the fire of from fifty to a hundred field-guns, 
heavy naval guns, and howitzers, some of the latter firing 120- 
pound Lyddite shells. The result of this unprecedented bom- 
bardment was that 170 men were killed and wounded, at least 
half of whom suffered during the infantry attack which pre- 
ceded the bombardment. The lesson of the war, in short, was 
that artillery was almost wholly ineffective when employed 
against intrenchments. That this was not due to any inherent 
defects in the guns, or in the manner in which they were served, 
is shown by the fact that the Boer bombardment of Ladysmith 
and Kimberley was equally without serious effect. It is also 
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shown by another very striking incident. I refer to the ill-fated 
attack upon Spion-Kop, when the Boer artillery, employed 
against the attacker, put out of action in one night some 1,300 
men. In this action, the British, owing to the stony nature of 
the ground, and the neglect to despatch an efficient engineering 
corps to the occupied position, were unable to intrench them- 
selves. Hence the heavy losses, and the completed demonstra- 
tion of the fact that, while the power of modern artillery is un- 
precedented, it can be used only with effect against an exposed 
enemy, or, in other words, against an advancing attacker. 

It is, of course, argued by those who still believe in the efficacy 
of artillery in attack, that the effect of gun fire is chiefly moral. 
But those who thus argue forget that this moral effect is merely 
the consequence of fear, and that, when riflemen safely sheltered 
behind intrenchments realize that they have nothing to fear from 
the enemy’s guns, the moral effect upon them will be nil. This 
was the case in the Transvaal War, where the severest artillery 
bombardment never drove the Boers from their positions. 

In these facts, which are not disputed (though attempts have 
been made to explain them away), we see another element in the 
increment of strength to the defensive. The complete failure of 
the artillery is, of course, entirely due to the more perfect in- 
trenchments of to-day, and to the invisibility of those intrench- 
ments which results from the employment of smokeless powder 
by their defenders. Yet the British, in all these engagements, 
were enormously superior to the Boers in number of guns, and in 
supply of ammunition. In an ordinary war between Powers of 
equal or almost equal strength (the two alliances of Continental 
Europe for example), there will be no such disparity in armament 
or numbers. The defender will not only not be inferior in ar- 
tillery to the attacker, but, more probably, superior, since the 
fortifications on the European frontiers are permanent and 
equipped with heavier guns than the attacker can conveniently 
transport. 

If this be so, we must conclude that, in the war of the future, 
infantry will be required to attack without either the moral or 
material encouragement which was formerly supplied by suc- 
cessful artillery bombardment. This leads directly to the ques- 
tion of infantry attack under modern conditions, and here also 
we find a change entirely to the advantage of the defenders. In 
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The War of the Future, I examined this question; and it 
seemed to me indisputable that, excluding accidental factors, a 
superiority in numbers which no European Power would be 
likely to possess would be required in order to carry out a suc- 
cessful frontal attack. Experiments made at my instance in 
Switzerland showed that theoretically this superiority would not 
be less than eight to one; and the studies of von Rohne and 
others led them to similar conclusions. Accidental circumstances 
play so large a part in any individual battle that it is, of course, 
impossible to gain any direct confirmation of these figures from 
single battles in South Africa. But the general experience of the 
frontal attacks attempted in Natal and in the Western Cape 
Colony shows decisively that an enormous superiority is indispen- 
sable, and that, even with such a superiority, success cannot al- 
ways be relied upon. The one great instance of a Boer frontal 
attack in force (the attack upon Ladysmith on January 6th, 
1900), resulted in total failure. It is necessary to cite this first, 
lest the objection be made that the British attacks, which I shall 
now deal with, failed only because of some inherent defect in 
British methods. These British attacks were numerous, and all 
resulted in total failures. The only battle of the war in which 
the Boers were really routed, as the result of a direct attack, was 
at Elandslaagte, where the British outnumbered the Boers by 
five to one, and carried out at the same time a flank attack. At- 
tacks at Belmont and Enslin resulted in the withdrawal of the 
Boers from their positions in good order. But in every other 
case, the British frontal attacks failed, even when made by forces 
outnumbering the Boers by four or five to one. At Magersfon-_ 
tein, 13,000 British made an attack upon half that number of . 
Boers, and were decisively defeated. At Colenso, 20,000 British . 
attempted a frontal attack upon a fourth-of the number of Boers 
and were defeated with a loss of eleven guns. At Paardekop, 
16,000 to 20,000 British, with enormously superior artillery, at- 
tempted a frontal attack upon 4,000 exhausted Boers and were 
driven back with a loss of 1,400 men, the Boer loss being less 
than a hundred. The Boer loss in most of these South-African 
battles is not definitely known; but most reports agree that the 
intrenched Boers invariably lost less than a tenth of the number 
which they put out of action among the attackers. 

All this confirms the belief, which is becoming more and more 
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prevalent among military men, that the frontal attack, as a 
method of offence, is tending to pass out of practical warfare. 
The consequence in European warfare must be very great. The 
European alliances are equal in numbers and differ only in speed 
of mobilization. If the relations between attack and defence 
were now what they have been in the past, this difference in the 
rapidity with which mobilization is carried out would play a 
great, probably a decisive, part. But, in the words of von der 
Goltz, “the growing power of resistance of every military unit 
now enables a single division to accept battle with a whole army 
corps, if it be confident of reinforcement within a reasonable 
time.” On the European frontiers, before the smaller forces 
of the slowly mobilizing Power can be driven from their posi- 
tions, the slower Power will have completed the concentration of 
its troops, and equality will then be established. This conclusion 
is inevitably driven in upon us when we consider the conditions 
of European frontiers, and the exceptional thinness of modern 
defensive lines. The French frontier, in case of an attempted 
invasion by Germany, is as good an instance as any other. The 
Franco-German frontier is only 160 miles in length, and it is 
studded with fortresses and anterior defensive lines, which arose 
as the result of the war of 1870-71. Within forty-eight hours, 
the French could concentrate upon this frontier a force of 300,- 
000 men. That is to say, they would have an average of 2,000 
men per mile for the entire frontier. Twenty years ago, such a 
line would have been thin to the point of danger. But the 
magazine rifle has changed all that. At Magersfontein, the Boers 
held all day an improvised position some twenty miles long with 
less than 6,900 men; that is, they had only 300 men a mile, six- 
teen times less than was formerly regarded as the necessary 
strength per mile. In the other battles of the South-African 
War, the Boer defensive lines were equally thin; yot, with the 
magazine rifle, they were always able to attain sufficient fire- 
intensity to defeat any attempt to break through their lines. At 
Waterloo, the British had more men concentrated on two miles 
of defences than the whole Boer Army; yet their fire was not 
sufficient to prevent the French reaching close to their lines, and 
in some cases even penetrating them. With the modern rifle, 
however, we find 300 men per mile developing an intensity of fire 
sufficient to decimate any body of troops attempting to approack 
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in close formation. It must be concluded, therefore, that the 
2,000 men per mile which the French, immediately upon the 
outbreak of war, could throw upon their permanently fortified 
frontiers, would constitute a defence formidable enough to baffle 
any attempt to break through in the short time which would 
elapse before the arrival of reinforcements. 

This, it seems to me, is the chief tactical problem presented 
by the failures of infantry attack in South Africa. The facts 
cited undoubtedly lead to the conclusion that, as in the case of 
artillery, modern improvements in infantry weapons have alto- 
gether favored the defensive. I shall not attempt to deal here 
with the complex and disputed question of the réle of cavalry in 
attack. But cavalry, or rather mounted infantry, had an enor- 
mous importance in the carrying out of the indirect offensive in 
South Africa, so great indeed that many European critics pre- 
tend to see in the new arm of mounted men who fight on foot 
a solution of the vexed problem of the difficulty of attack, and a 
counter-agent to the defensive advantages which result from the 
use of improved firearms. In the later stages of the war, after the 
first defence of the Boers had been broken down, Lord Roberts em- 
ployed vast numbers of mounted men in his attacks, and the sys- 
tem adopted had a considerable, though limited, success. The 
British commander engaged the enemy with infantry and ar- 
tillery in front, and despatched his mounted men to threaten their 
flanks. As the Boers were always from five to ten times less 
numerous, this system, of course, proved efficacious. But, though 
the British invariably forced the Boers out of their positions, 
they never succeeded in scoring the decisive success of cutting off 
their retreat. The Boers not only withdrew in safety, but took 
with them their slow transport and position guns of a weight 
never before employed in the field. This fact is, perhaps, the 
most important of all in the interpretation of the South-African 
War; for it shows, as will be seen, that, under modern conditions, 
even if attack should succeed, the defender has opportunities for 
orderly withdrawal which he did not possess in the past. Fifty 
years ago, the defenders, instead of being forced slowly from their 
positions and left to retreat almost unmolested, would have been 
routed at the point of the bayonet, cut to pieces by the pursuing 
cavalry; their guns would have been captured, and a great part 
of their men killed and taken prisoners. But owing to the im- 
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mense distances between the combatants in the South-African 
battles, it was constantly found that, before the attacker’s cavalry 
had ridden far enough to threaten the defender’s rear, the horses 
were so exhausted that effective pursuit was out of the question. 
This change eminently constitutes a “ new condition of war,” for 
it results from a new factor—that is, the long range of modern 
rifles and artillery. Like the other changes enumerated, it is de- 
cidedly to the advantage of the defender; for while, in case of 
defeat, it insures him against rout and destruction, it offers no 
counterbalancing advantage to the attacker. The range of rifles, 
and the endurance of horses are, moreover, not accidental or tem- 
porary factors, and will work out their results in Europe no less 
certainly than they did in South Africa. 

It should be added, however, that the limitations of cavalry 
in the offensive, which were shown so plainly in South Africa, 
must be even more marked in any European war. In the first 
place, there will be no initial superiority of numbers such as 
there was in South Africa. In the second place, the continuous 
fortifications upon all the European frontiers make it almost im- 
possible even to attempt those flanking movements for which 
mounted men are so eminently fitted. There is no single point 
upon the French frontier where a German army, mounted or 
unmounted, could turn the defender’s lines. The whole frontier 
is lined with continuous fortifications, which must first be car- 
ried by direct attack—a method which would almost certainly 
fail. There are, indeed, two considerable gaps left in the lines 
of defences, but these gaps have been left undefended on pur- 
pose, and are so situated that any attempt to enter them for the 
purpose of turning the French rear would inevitably result in 
the invaders being cut off from their base and captured. But it is 
hardly necessary to discuss a contingency so improbable. It is 
sufficient to point out that all successful turning movements in 
South Africa were carried out in a flat, unfortified country, with 
a superiority quite inconceivable in Europe. 

In view of the purely tactical character of all these factors, 
it is an absurdity to pretend that they do not teach a lesson to 
the whole world. Their applicability to the military conditions 
of modern Europe cannot be disputed. The Great Powers of 
Europe are to-day divided into two armed camps, each camp 
differing hardly a hair’s-breadth in the sum of its numbers, arma- 
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ment, efficiency, and national spirit. On the frontiers rise im- 
pregnable fortifications, executed on a scale and with a com- 
pleteness unknown in the past; and between ancient enemies 
stands the invisible wall of an enhanced defensive, which, arising 
from human progress itself, shows no practicable opening for 
human assault. By these changes, we are brought face to face 
with the practical disappearance of war from one of its most 
ancient domains. For can it be conceived that any statesman 
will be so blind, or any mob so passionate, as to rush into a 
struggle whence neither valor nor genius can draw any compen- 
sating result? Be it added that, happily, there is now no ques- 
tion pending in Europe likely to provoke acute enmity. Dynastic 
and religious wars are things of the past. Frontiers are every- 
where sharply delimited, if not exactly according to racial Gi- 
visions, at least more closely corresponding to that ideal delimi- 
tation than they have ever been before. On the Continent of 
Europe, even rumors of wars have passed away. In the decade 
of 1880-1890, seldom a month passed without rumors being pub- 
lished in the European press, on apparently good authority, that 
France and Germany, or Russia and Germany, were secretly 
mobilizing with a view to immediate hostilities. Such rumors 
are seldom heard to-day. 

It is argued, with apparent plausibility, that all conclusions 
as to the impracticability of war which are based upon equality 
of numbers, training and armaments, are unreliable, because they 
leave the undetermined human factor out of account. I re- 
member once discussing this problem with a professor at the 
French Ecole Militaire, who put the obvious objection in admir- 
able form. He says: 


“Suppose you are right as to the equality of the European alliances. 
Assume, if you will, that numbers, armaments, training, are in the sum 
total practically equal—that does not necessarily imply that neither 
side can win. In these great organizations, apparently so equal, there 
is an infinite ground for dissimilarities of much greater importance than 
mere inequality of numbers. There are varying degrees of faith in the 
justice of one’s cause, confidence in one’s leaders, historic influences, and 
individual genius—the possibility of a great commander coming to the 
front under the stress of events. All these factors may favor one army, 
which in outward appearance enjoys no superiority. Finally, there is 
Accident. The interception of a despatch, the wrecking of a train, a 
sudden fall of snow, a stray bullet killing a trusted commander, the 
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late arrival of expected supports, the inexplicable panics which set in 
without cause—all these accidents have made history in the past, and 
in the future any one of them may turn the tide of an otherwise inde- 
cisive combat. War has always depended upon accidents as much as 
upon acts, and it will continue to do so.” 


This argument expresses admirably the objection to the thesis 
that the mechanism of war has perfected itself beyond the verge 
of practicability. It is not, however, difficult to find an answer. 
If war does break out, the human factor and the factor of acci- 
dent will undoubtedly play a considerable part. But there are 
reasons why they cannot play such a decisive part as they have 
often played in the past. The law of averages applies in all 
human affairs. If two men toss pennies half a dozen times, one 
may possibly win all six. But if they toss a hundred times there 
is no human possibility that one will win all hundred; it is a 
hundred to one that the winnings will be fairly equally divided. 
This may be taken as a parable to illustrate the part which acci- 
dent is likely to play in the prolonged and complex warfare of 
the future. A hundred years ago, a single victory, the fall of a 
single fortress, was often sufficient to determine a war. But 
with the numerous and vast armies, the endless and repeated 
defensive lines, and the inexhaustible reserves of modern Europe, 
a single battle decided by a single lucky chance cannot have a 
decisive result. There will be innumerable battles, innumerable 
fortresses to be besieged, and scores of armies operating and co- 
operating. In such circumstances, accident may play a corre- 
spondingly great, but it will necessarily be an equal, part. An 
intercepted telegram, or the late arrival of supports, may decide 
one engagement; but they cannot materially influence a whole 
war. It would require numerous favorable accidents to end it. 
And, just as in tossing pennies a hundred times, there is in the 
complex warfare of modern times no possibility of a sequence 
of accidental circumstances favoring one side. 

But, even if the gambler’s chance could determine a conflict, 
as it sometimes did in the past, we have in the facts above men- 
tioned an excellent reason why peace is likely to be kept. No 
statesman ever went to war relying upon chance alone. Wars are 
determined upon because the determining nation is convinced of 
the superiority of its numbers, the better training of its men, 
the perfection of its armaments—that is to say, it is assured of 
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its superiority in those factors in which we know that no superi- 
ority at present exists. Nor can statesmen go to war any longer 
with a light heart, trusting to the genius of a proved commander. 
Since the passing away of the great captains of 1870 and 1877- 
78, no country in Europe can claim the superiority which rests 
upon the possession of a great captain. Moltke, Blumenthal, 
Gourko, and Skobeleff are no more. Their successors may be as 
great as they, but their names and their country are yet un- 
known. They can be proved only by events; but, so far as the 
calculations of statesmen go, they do not exist. 

There is, happily, another reason why war upon the European 
Continent is unlikely to break out. That is the extreme caution 
of modern European statesmen, their distrust of popular agita- 
tion, and their nervous dread of responsibility. The Transvaal 
War, in this respect, has taught to the world a lesson incom- 
parably more valuable than even that military lesson which I 
have attempted to indicate. From its beginning to its present 
uncertain stage, it has been a continuous and uninterrupted ex- 
posure of the vanity of complacent thoughts which, the proverb 
tells us, are the children of vain wishes. Not merely every mili- 
tary, but every political, every social, every material, every 
spiritual consideration relied upon, and trumpeted abroad in 
premature pans of victory, has been found to be a baseless edi- 
fice, which the first breeze of actual fact has overthrown. The 
collapse of the airy castle of Imperial France, thirty years ago, 
was not more instructive. There the lesson was sudden. In 
South Africa, however, delusion has followed delusion, and the 
wreck of each has hardly been complete before another has been 
planted on its ruins. It is the soldiers and statesmen, not the 
visionaries and philanthropists, who have been led astray by 
dreams. Can it be believed that, with the lesson before their 
eyes of this general ensnaring of the intelligence of the most 
practical people in the world, the more cautious and responsible 
statesmen of Europe will lightly enter upon a war so vast and 
so terrible that all the incidents in the bloody struggle under 
the Southern Cross would be crowded into a single one of its 
battle-fields? The answer to that question lies in the nervous dis- 
trust of themselves, and the still greater distrust of popular 
agitation, which characterizes all the present rulers of Europe. 
An infinitesimal risk of diplomatic friction is sufficient to pre- 
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vent decisive steps being taken in international matters, even 
where great good might possibly result from an active policy. 
The impassioned movement which is still proceeding on the Con- 
tinent for intervention on behalf of the Boers, has never altered 
a word in diplomatic despatches. Astute statesmen preferred to 
employ the agitation for their own ends, and to deprecate it good- 
humoredly when it threatened to become dangerous. They know 
that a single word addressed by Napoleon III. to the Austrian 
Ambassador was sufficient to convince Europe that war between 
the two Powers was imminent, and that by convincing Europe, 
it actually made war unavoidable. The status quo has now be- 
come a religion in Europe. Everywhere there is a fearful, al- 
most superstitious, dread of uttering an unconsidered word which 
might alarm foreign suspicion or pander to domestic passion. 
Even the Armenians must be abandoned to their fate, lest some 
inconsiderable element of friction should disturb the placid re- 
lations of the European Powers. 

All this, it may indeed be urged, points to the postponement 
of war rather than to the assurance of peace. It indicates no 
lightening of the burden of armaments, and offers, at best, but 
the lesser of two evils. Therein lies Europe’s danger; and it 
may indeed be doubted whether sudden destruction in the cata- 
clysm of universal war is less to be feared than the continuous 
decay of the social organism, the shackling of civilization, and 
the ultimate political revolt which Militarism must bring about. 
But, if war be only deferred, it can hardly be doubted that social 
enlightenment will end in the decline of Militarism. Other evils 
as great have passed away. Belief in the permanence of any evil 
institution means despair as to the continuity of human progress. 
Militarism has been heavily shaken by the events of the South 
African War. The decline has already gone so far that its ade- 
quacy, even for the purposes for which it is intended, is a matter 
of doubt among soldiers themselves. A comprehensive inquiry 
into the whole subject is the best way to bring about reform; and 
if such an inquiry were carried out by a Commission representing 
men of science and men of affairs, as well as soldiers and poli- 
ticians, there can be little doubt that the trembling basis of a 
pretended necessity upon which Militarism rests would be swept 
away, to the great benefit of Europe and of the rest of the world. 

JEAN DE BLOCH. 
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THE POLICE POWER AND THE POLICE FORCE. 
By W. A. PurrineTon. 


WirH civilization crime increases. This proposition will seem 
paradoxical only to those who have not defined its terms. The 
more complex man’s social life and the more various his desires 
and interests, the more numerous are his statutes, enforcement 
of which is effected through the power of the state. Now, since 
crime is the doing or failing to do some act the commission or 
omission of which a public law declares to be punishable, it must, 
necessarily, increase with the growing complexity of a society 
that prohibits acts which, under simpler conditions, are permis- 
sible. The moral quality of the forbidden act or omission is not, 
in the legal sense, at least, a necessary element of its criminality, 
except in so far as it may be deemed immoral to violate any 
statute, however ridiculous or unjust. 

Thus, in New York, from 1887 to 1892, it was a misdemeanor, 
—that is to say, a minor crime, punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
or both,—“ to intentionally give food or shelter” to an English 
sparrow (passer domesticus). It is still a misdemeanor in that 
State to engage in the business of a barber on Sunday; except in 
the city of New York and the village of Saratoga Springs, where 
“ barbering,” as it is called, may be lawfully engaged in on that 
day up to one o’clock in the afternoon. A bizarre result of this 
latter statute, prior to the consolidation of Brooklyn with New 
York in the greater city, was that at the same moment an act was 
criminal at one end of the bridge connecting the cities which was 
lawful at the other; and the highest court of the State declared 
this curious “Sunday law” to be a constitutional exercise of 
the police power. That feeding sparrows, a work of mercy justi- 
fied even by the Westminster Catechism, and rendering services 
of cleanliness, supposed to be nigh to godliness, can be made 
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criminal offences, shows that crime is not necessarily vicious or 
sinful, but, apart from the statute, may be harmless or commend- 
able. On the other hand, in many jurisdictions acts prohibited by 
divine law are not criminal because not forbidden by human 
statute ; for instance, idolatry and adultery. 

Sin is violation of divine law jeoparding the soul. Vice is 
habitual doing of something that is of itself a defect in good 
morals, which are good customs tending to promote the general 
welfare. What is considered vicious in one community or epoch 
may be esteemed moral in another. What is harmless in modera- 
tion is vicious in excess. 

These distinctions are not always regarded. Very recently, a 
religious journal, edited by a most able and scholarly teacher, 
differentiated vice from crime by defining the former as “ a viola- 
tion of the moral code, the direct injurious effect of which falls 
exclusively on the wrong-doer,” and the latter as “a violation of 
the moral code, the direct injurious effects of which fall in con- 
siderable measure upon others.” Of these definitions, the former 
omits the characteristic of all vice, habitualness, and fails to in- 
clude a host of vices,—tale-bearing, for instance, and its kindred 
immorality, of which Jack Falstaff said, “ Lord, Lord, how subject 
we old men are to this vice of lying!” The latter is equally faulty 
in omitting the characteristic element of all crime, punishability. 
Their framer naturally concluded that, “it is the business of the 
law to prevent crime, but in general to prevent vice only when it 
becomes criminal,—that is, when the direct injurious effect falls 
in appreciable measure upon others than the wrong-doer ” ; an im- 
potent conclusion if vice is never criminal unless punishable by 
law; moreover, it would be difficult to mention a vice the evil 
effects of which do not fall more or less directly upon others than 
the wrong-doer. Following the same line of thought, another 
leading religious journal lately argued that “ there should be not 
a strict but a judicious administration of the law against Sunday 
saloons ” ; the distinction in practice between strict and judicious 
enforcement, however, not being made clear. Such reasoning 
confuses sin, crime and vice as much as Touchstone’s railing at 
Corin; “ Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never saw’st 
good manners; if thou never saw’st good manners, then thy man- 
ners must be wicked ; and wickedness is sin, and sin is damnation. 
Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd.” One earnestly opposed to 
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what he deems immorality easily passes to regarding it as wicked- 
ness, sin and damnation, and to endeavoring, often with mistaken 
zeal, to stamp it out by extreme and even questionable methods; 
forgetful that vice is habit, and that even the praiseworthy man 
desirous of improving this world on the wise Emersonian plan, 
of reforming one person, finds it no easy task to mend his own 
accustomed ways. 

The police power is the very vaguely defined control exercised 
by the state,—in our country within the limits of written consti- 
tutions,—for the preservation of public order, and the protection 
of the citizens’ right to health, comfort, fair dealing, and free- 
dom of worship. In its widest sense, this power extends to pre- 
venting or punishing the highest crime as well as the smallest 
misdemeanor. It punishes the murderer; it may, although, un- 
fortunately, it rarely does, punish those guilty of defiling floors 
and afflicting with the reek of stale cigars the nostrils of fellow- 
passengers in public conveyances. In a restricted sense, this 
power is applied to preventing or punishing, by civil as well as 
by criminal penalties, minor or habitual offences against public 
health and order. The growing and alarming tendency with us is 
to exercise the police power almost entirely by creating new 
crimes. Well-meaning persons of abounding faith believe that 
by legislation they can end whatever they disapprove of. Legis- 
lators are obliging to constituents. And so it has come about that, 
if we substitute “crime” or “ misdemeanor ” for “ felony,” the 
words of Sir James Mackintosh are as true to-day as when, on 
March 2d, 1819, in moving for a Parliamentary committee to in- 
quire into the state of the criminal law, he said: 


“As I take it, the most important consequence of the Revolution of 
1688 was the establishment in this country of a parliamentary govern- 
ment. This event, however, has been attended by one inconvenience— 
the unhappy facility afférded to legislation. Every Member of Parlia- 
ment has had it in his power to indulge his whims and caprices on that 
subject; and if he could not do anything else he could create a capital 
felony.” 


Since these words were uttered, the criminal law has been vastly 
improved, in that courts have ceased to be shambles as they were 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when, in England, 
a host of acts were punishable by death, most of which now are 
either lawful or merely misdemeanors,—such as breaking a fish- 
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pond or cutting down a tree, for which a man was hung in 1814 
at the Essex assizes, the theft of anything in value over a shilling 
and fraudulent bankruptcy. These savage laws made life and 
property no safer than they are to-day, and defeated their own 
purpose by breeding a professional class of alibi witnesses, be- 
getting technicalities in construing indictments that still pro- 
tect rogues, and producing jurors capable of rendering such 
verdicts as “ Guilty of stealing a guinea worth sixpence.” In 
short, their rigor was modified in their enforcement, and they 
gave rise, in the words of Sir William Grant, to “a general con- 
federacy of prosecutors, witnesses, counsel, juries, judges, and ad- _ 
visers of the crown to prevent the execution of the criminal law.” 
But if we have reduced the degree of punishment we have, prob- 
ably, under the police power increased the number of crimes; and 
whereas laymen should be able, at least, to ascertain what is law- 
ful and right, that they may walk straitly, neither legislator, 
judge nor lawyer can tell without minute research what acts are 
criminal. The Society for the Prevention of Crime on January 
17th last addressed a letter to the present Mayor of New York, 
saying : 

“We are emphatic in our insistence that you brace your administra- 
tion into accord with your oath, that you summon the exceptional re- 
sources that are at your command to the work of frankly and resolutely 
suppressing open or clandestine violation of recognized statutes, and thus 
either dignify law by the success with which you enforce it, or, by the 
demonstrated impossibility of enforcing it, convict the legislature of its 
moral obligation to come to your relief.”* 

Just what “ recognized statutes ” are, was not made clear, nor 
why they alone s:.ould be enforced, nor yet what relief the legisla- 
ture should afford. The Mayor replied temperately, saying, 
among other things: 


“T asked the presiding Justice of the Court of Special Sessionst a few 
weeks ago to furnish me with a list of misdemeanors as defined by the 


Legislature. He replied that he was unable to do so, for it would take 


*The Mayor, in an ante-election speech to the “ German-Americans ” 
at Cooper Union, on October 24th, 1901, had said: “ Now it is not ex- 
pected that, if we are elected, the laws will be administered in a narrow 
and provincial spirit.” On the same night the present District Atto 
was reported by the New York Times as saying that, if he were el > 
and any one was caught violating the excise law, he would exercise the 
discretionary power vested in him by statute in the matter, and that 
the liquor dealer would stand on the same footing as any one else. 

t This court has exclusive jurisdiction in the first instance of misde- 
meanors committed in New York city. 
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an able lawyer three months to compile it. Does anybody suppose that 
all of these penalties are enforced, or that the administration is derelict 
because it does not go out of its way to find out what laws thus go by 
default.” 


The penal laws are not all contained in the Code, but are found 
as well in separate statutes, such as the Game, Labor, Dairy, and 
other laws regulating customary pursuits of men—medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, pedicuring, public accounting, even horse- 
shoeing. Which of these laws are “recognized”? And what 
specifically is meant by their “enforcement”? Are we to under- 
stand that laws are not enforced because many who violate them 
escape punishment? What seems to be constantly forgotten is 
that the law is a schoolmaster,—a very poor one, it may be, —and 
that its value is largely prophylactic: while every violation of it 
may not be punished, its presence upon the statute books and its 
execution in the case of proved violations educate the public mind 
to obedience. The enforcement of every law calls for the exercise 
of discretion ; and punishment untempered with mercy defeats its 
purpose. The statutes regulating medical and dental practice 
have not done away with quackery and ineptness either in or out 
of the ranks of the professions; but they have tended to exclude 
from those ranks numberless incompetents, and to elevate the 
standard of medical education to its present high plane. No 
self-respecting man, aspiring to professional or social standing, 
risks becoming a misdemeanant by practising medicine without 
legal qualification. Yet those Jaws never have been, and never 
can be, so rigorously administered but that zealous searchers may 
find violating them a host of quacks, against whom, perhaps, com- 
petent legal evidence cannot be procured by decent methods. And 
if the fact that such violations go on be proof that the statutes 
are either ineffective or unenforced, the case against both the laws 
and the persons who administer them is made out. But is not 
every law enforced, if, whenever evidence of its violation is put 
before the authorities, the offense is prosecuted ? 

Laws increasing the difficulty of earning livelihood, or gratify- 
ing natural or even artificial wants and desires, if rigorously en- 
forced by methods opposed to the common sense of fairness or 
decency, beget antagonism to authority and sympathy for offend- 
ers, even on the part of those enforcing the law. Burns, himself 
a callector of excise, sang none the less joyously how: 
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“The Deil cam’ fiddlin’ through the town, 
And danced awa wi’ the Exciseman, 

And ilka wife cries, ‘Auld Mahoun, 
I wish you luck o’ your prize, man.’” 

It is worth while, then, for every one to consider what is the 
true function of the police force, and whether it is desirable for 
them to adopt the extreme methods sometimes employed in en- 
forcing police legislation; for methods of enforcement are not 
less, perhaps they are more, important than the substance of the 
law. 

The first and primary duty of these men is to protect life and 
property, to preserve public decency and to execute criminal pro- 
cess. When in any city these functions are thoroughly performed, 
that city is well policed. Writing of the English officials, Sir 
James Fitz-James Stephens says: 


“The police in their different grades are no doubt officers appointed 
by law for the purpose of arresting criminals; but they possess for this 
purpose no powers which are not also possessed by private persons, They 
are, indeed, protected in arresting innocent persons upon a reasonable 
suspicion that they have committed a felony, whether a felony has in 
fact been committed or not, whereas the protection of a private person 
in that case extends only to cases in which a felony has been committed; 
and they are, and private persons are not, under a legal duty to arrest 
when the occasion arises; but in other respects they stand upon precisely 
the same footing as private persons. They require a warrant and may 
arrest without a warrant in the same cases. When they have arrested 
they are under precisely the same obligations. A policeman has no other 
right as to asking questions or compelling the attendance of witnesses 
than a private person has; in a word, with some few exceptions, he may 
be described as a private person paid to perform, as a matter of duty, 
acts which, if so minded, he might have done voluntarily.” 


Substantially, this describes the function of our policemen, 
which the New York Code of Criminal Procedure seems to limit 
still further, by authorizing them to arrest without warrant, even 
in case of felony, only if the crime has actually been committed 
and the officer has reasonable cause for believing that the person 
arrested committed it. No one has power to arrest for vicious 
practices not forbidden by law or for misdemeanors, without a war- 
rant, unless the offences be committed within his view. Magis- 
trates may issue warrants only upon being satisfied, by sworn in- 
formation of facts within the affiant’s knowledge, that a misde- 
meanor has been actually committed, and that there is reasonable 
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ground to believe that the accused committed it. Such an affi- 
davit is insufficient if its allegations rest upon information or be- 
lief only. The facts must be positively sworn to. If an officer 
is legally authorized to make an arrest, but not otherwise, he may 
break open an outer or inner door or window in the performance 
of his duty, if, after giving notice of his authority and purpose, 
he is refused admittance; but he has no more right to force him- 
self into a private house without legal authority than has any other 
citizen, and if he attempts so to do he may be lawfully resisted. 
An arrest for felony may be made at any time; but an arrest on 
Sunday or at night must be specially authorized, in the case of a 
misdemeanor, by the magistrate’s endorsement on the warrant. 
In great cities, these principles are too frequently disregarded. 
Even a criminal has a right to live until his life is forfeited by 
law. Even those who pursue vice as a means of livelihood may 
lawfully, while at large, eat, drink, sleep, and even amuse them- 
selves; they must have resorts wherein to satisfy those natural 
wants. It is reasonable to suppose that such places will not be 
conducted with entire decorum; but, unless the disorder therein 
is such as to amount to public nuisance and violation of the law, 
the inmates are entitled to the same protection that is due to the 
best citizen. Their houses are their castles. Yet, where law- 
breakers congregate, it is wise to foresee and provide against the 
outbreak of their criminal propensities, while still allowing them 
the measure of liberty to which they are entitled. 

Before the election in New York city of the reform administra- 
tion of Mayor Strong, sequent to the disclosures of the Lexow 
Investigating Committee, the municipal statute known as the Con- 
solidation Act, now as the charter, prescribed in detail, as it still 
does, the duties of the police force, directing them, among other 
things, by its 282d section, at all times, day and night, to preserve 
the public peace, prevent crime, maintain order, and to “ carefully 
observe and inspect all places of public amusement, all places of 
business having excise or other licenses to carry on any business,” 
all gambling and disorderly places, “and to repress and restrain 
all unlawful or disorderly conduct or practices therein.” Thus was 
created a duty of surveillance, but not necessarily of suppression. 
Not only were gaming and other evil resorts thus placed under 
police supervision, but also all places wherein licensed business 
was carried on—that is to say, offices of physicians, lawyers, and 
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dentists, shops of pharmacists, and a host of other reputable 
places. There have been and still are in the city of New York 
persons habitually violating the laws regulating the practice of 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and other pursuits; but there is 
scarcely a known instance wherein the police, of their own 
motion, have either kept the business places of such persons 
under surveillance, or caused the arrest of those violating 
laws therein; nor do the persons and societies interested 
in securing and enforcing those laws hold the District At- 
torney and the police force negligent because they do not 
undertake systematically to collect the evidence necessary to 
carry out the law to the letter. The 285th section of the Con- 
solidation Act empowered the Superintendent of Police, upon the 
written report of any member of the police force, or of two or 
more householders, stating good grounds for believing any house, 
room or premises to be used for common gaming or playing games 
of chance or lewd amusements, to authorize any member of the 
force to enter therein, arrest all persons found violating the law 
and seize all implements for gaming. So far-reaching was this 
power that, for some years prior to Mayor Strong’s administra- 
tion, a superintendent’s warrant had rarely been issued, and yet 
the failure to apply therefor was one of the facts upon which 
charges were sustained against Police-Captain Eakins, who was 
dismissed from the force for neglect of duty in failing to exercise 
all reasonable methods of suppressing evil resorts in his precinct. 
Nevertheless, the framers of the present charter, while preserving 
that section as section 318 of the new statute, have omitted police- 
men from the number of those entitled to make such reports, 
leaving that privilege or duty to householders,—probably from a 
perception of what enormous opportunity for oppression was 
placed in the hands of the police by the earlier section. 

Such powers being lodged in the police, the practical and most 
difficult question arises: What are they to do in order to enforce 
these manifold statutes? Where a crime is committed in their 
presence, thus affording them legal evidence of the offence, it is 
their duty, as we have seen, to make an arrest. But how far are 
they to go in gathering evidence of minor crimes that they may be, 
morally yet not legally, certain are taking place? The case of 
Captain Eakins already referred to is instructive. The metropolis 
from time to time is aroused to a sense of sin by rural investi- 
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gators or its own reformers, sits on the stool of repentance a 
while and then merrily goes back to its wallow. Such an awaken- 
ing followed the Lexow investigation. Forty members of the 
police force were indicted,—most of them for the crime of extor- 
tion, always the besetting sin of society’s paid protectors. Out 
of eight brought to trial, five were acquitted and three convicted. 
One conviction was sustained, the accused having recklessly plead- 
ed guilty. Thirty-one complaints were made before the police 
commissioners, who dismissed fifteen men from the force, the 
majority of whom were subsequently restored to their positions 
by the courts. The dismissal of Captain Eakins was one of those 
sustained. He was not charged with extortion, but with neglect 
of duty in permitting certain evil resorts to exist. He frankly 
admitted that he knew of their existence, but, nevertheless, 
had reported to the superintendent of police that there were 
no disorderly places in his precinct. He sought to justify this 
misstatement of fact upon the ground that it did not deceive 
the superintendent, who had ordered his captains to suppress such 
places if they had sufficient evidence, but, otherwise, not to report 
them. It was amply shown by the testimony of reputable wit- 
nesses, including clergymen of different denominations, that the 
captain’s precinct had greatly improved under his administration. 
It was also shown that he had arrested a great number of dis- 
orderly persons in the streets. The prosecution showed in dis- 
agreeable detail, by testimony of certain “agents” to their ob- 
servation of and participation in debauchery, that the evil resorts 
specified were openly carried on and easily accessible. It may be 
said in passing that, although the attorney for the prosecution 
subsequently became head of the police commission, those places, 
if report may be believed, continued to exist and for the most 
part exist to this day.* One of the commissioners, Colonel (now 
General) Grant, differing with his colleagues, voted to acquit the 
accused officer, upon the ground that, if the uniformed police force 
were required in order to suppress such places to procure evidence 
by the methods of those “ agents,” the necessary result would be 
so to deprave the men that they would turn to blackmail as a 
cleaner employment. While the Supreme Court held that, from 

*Stow's “A Survey of the City of London,” 1597, says that in the 
Leap Ray wg year of Henry VIII., 1546, the Stews of Southwark were 


put down by proclamation and sound of trumpet. “ But though the sin 
was no longer allowed in this place, the same sin still ig 
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the evidence, his colleagues “ were permitted ” to infer neglect of 
duty by the accused officer, they appear at the same time to have 
fully sustained Commissioner Grant’s disapproval of the use by 
the uniformed force of “ agents’” methods. They said: “ If evi- 
dence as to the character of such houses could only have been 
obtained in the manner in which the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion obtained it, the findings would hardly be justified”* This 
dictum would imply a distinct advance from the position taken 
by that Court in the unreported cases of Police Officers 
Horant and Blonk,{ both of whom, after dismissal from the 
force for committing vicious acts in order to secure evidence 
against low resorts, it restored to office. Blonk’s case is un- 
reportable; Horan’s in its way is amusing. His captain bade 
him get evidence against a low resort kept by the notorious 
“The” Allen, and gave him money for that purpose. He spent 
the money elsewhere, pawned his overcoat for two dollars, and was 
discovered in Allen’s place drunk and disorderly on the proceeds— 
but, as the court held, drunk and disorderly in the line of duty. 
Committing magistrates in excise cases require proof that the 
liquor alleged to have been sold in violation of the law was alco- 
holic. Its color, odor, sale over a bar and such circumstances are 
not accepted as sufficient evidence ; the witness is required to have 
drunk or tasted the fluid. Should policemen be ordered to enter 
bar-rooms and tipple for the sake of enforcing the excise law? 
The sort of evidence required in other cases, the sort adduced 
against Captain Eakins, is such that no man procuring it can pre- 
serve self-respect and moral tone. Commissioner Grant having 
taken the position that men of the uniformed force should not be 
ordered to do such things, when he found the Mayor holding a 
different view, was consistent, and resigned his Commissionership. 
There can be no doubt that extortion is practised by the police 
force of every great city.§ There is as little doubt that the men 
are often tempted to wink at violations of law, not only by the 
vicious, but by “ respectable ” citizens—merchants, for instance, 
who blockade sidewalks for purposes of their trade. On the other 
hand, it is certain that the police force contains a splendid body of 


* People ex rel. Eakins vs. Roosevelt, 16 App. Div. at page 371. 

t+ Memorandum, 35 Hun 671. Memorandum, 45 Hun 589. 

§ In “Esther Waters,” Mr. Moore puts the London “tariff” below 
New York’s: “So you’re a copper, are you? I might ’ave known it... . 
1 know your sort; them that pays ’alf a crown a week to be let alone,— 


yer pension, it is out of their pockets.” 
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men ; there is not a day when its members do not risk their lives 
in the performance of duty; courageously arresting desperate 
malefactors, stopping maddened runaways, rescuing the drowning 
and carrying inmates from burning houses. If, as is unfortunate- 
ly true, their testimony has come to be doubted, it is to some ex- 
tent due to the fact that truth is not rigorously exacted of them. 
Honest men naturally revolt against espionage. “ We are true 
men, thy servants are no spies,” was the cry of Joseph’s brethren. 
Where untruthfulness and base acts are made part of official duty, 
the wonder is not that there is so much but that there is so little 
deterioration of moral fibre. 

Certain laws are to an extent self-enforcing—the laws prohibit- 
ing acts which are sometimes called mala per se, as being wrong 
in themselves, and so regarded by the universal sense of right and 
good morals, such as murder and offences against property. Indi- 
viduals affected by these wrongs set the law in operation and come 
forward as witnesses. This is not so with the mala prohibita, or 
acts which the ordinary man is willing on the whole to have pro- 
hibited, but has no lively interest in punishing. Statutes prohibit- 
ing acts of this class are usually secured by persons to whom they 
seem highly important. Without the efforts of the medical pro- 
fession, for instance, it may be doubted whether laws regulating 
the practice of medicine would be enacted, and experience cer- 
tainly shows that, if “enforcement” means procuring evidence 
against offenders, they would not be enforced except in compara- 
tively rare instances. Moreover, if such enforcement of all these 
statutes were undertaken by the police, they would have no time 
for their primary duties, and the field for blackmail would be 
indefinitely extended. Laws of this kind are, for the most part, 
set in motion by societies incorporated with power to aid in 
prosecution. They secure the necessary evidence. Their officers 
are responsible men who proceed with caution, realizing their 
liability in actions for false arrest and malicious prosecution to 
persons whose liberty they may unlawfully restrain. Thus these 
laws are adequately enforced, the liberty of the citizen better safe- 
guarded, and the law’s administration taken out of politics. If 
the methods of these societies become obnoxious and intolerable, 
the remedy is at hand. They have the right, but not the duty, 
to prosecute, and are free to exercise discretion and discharge their 
function in no “ narrow and provincial spirit.” All such laws 
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are liable to abuse. They afford opportunity for oppression. But 
an oppressive society is less harmful and more easily gotten rid of 
than an oppressive police force. Sydney Smith, in 1804, writing 
in the Edinburgh Review, deplored the existence of a society 
formed for the suppression of “ vice,” in which term was then in- 
cluded remissness in religious observance, saying: 


“Men whose trade is rat catching love to catch rats; the bug destroyer 
seizes on his bug with delight, and the suppressor is gratified by finding 
his vice. The last soon becomes a mere tradesman like the others; none 
of them moralize or lament that their respective evils should exist in the 
world. The public feeling is swallowed up in the pursuit of a daily oc- 
eupation and in the display of a technical skill.” 


There is truth in this; yet, undoubtedly, such societies in our 
modern life work for good, even if incidentally they do some harm. 
But nothing can be truer than these other words of the dean: 


“You may drag men into church by means of force, and prosecute them 
for buying a pot of beer, and cut them off from the enjoyment of a leg 
of mutton; and you may do all this till you make the common people 
hate Sunday, and the clergy and religion and everything which relates 
to such subjects. ... You may produce outward conformity by these 
means; but you are so far from producing (the only thing worth pro- 
ducing) the inward feeling, that you incur a great risk of giving birth 
to a totally opposite sentiment.” 


The present public prosecutor of New York, who was a coad- 
jutor of the President of Mayor Strong’s Police Board in essaying 
a strenuous enforcement of excise laws by police espionage, has 
frankly said that the result of their joint efforts was nothing 
more than “ to raise the amount of blackmail from the five dollars 
a month levied on the saloon-keeper during former administra- 
tions, to ten dollars during ours.” 

A solution of the vexed problem of enforcing police legislation 
is not offered here ; but it is suggested that the abuses now existing 
in the police force would be much lessened if the men were restrict- 
ed to their true function, the protection of life, property, and pub- 
lie decency, the execution of process, and the surveillance of places 
suspected of being evil resorts, so as promptly to suppress there as 
elsewhere, but not otherwise, offences against public order. They 
should not be required to become petty spies and agents provoca- 
teurs ; nor should they be called upon in the ordinary discharge of 
duty to be liars and enticers. If evidence must be procured by 
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tippling and consorting with the lewd, it should be procured by 
a small body of jackals amenable to special discipline, or by 
“ agents ” of suppressing societies ; not by the uniformed force. If 
necessary, let the law of evidence be modified and adapted to the 
exigencies of the case, as it has been in prosecutions under the 
game laws and similar statutes, although this is an experiment 
fraught with danger. But instead of ordering policemen to par- 
ticipate in vice in order to punish it, their superiors should call 
to sharp account members of the force found in liquor saloons or 
other evil resorts except when making arrests or executing process. 
Thus the self-respect and character of the police force would be 
advanced, and the liberty of the citizen safeguarded, even perhaps 
the liberty to do some things not seriously affecting the public 
welfare, and if considered vicious by some, not so considered by all. 

Policemen are better paid and pensioned than soldiers. Their 
duties require as much courage and more discretion. Their uni- 
form should cover as much honor. Soldiers are ordered to scout 
for information, but not to spy; and short shrift awaits a spy 


when captured. Would not the establishment of a like standard 


in the police force greatly minimize the vice of extortion ? 
W. A. Purrineton. 
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RUSSIAN SCHOOLS AND THE HOLY SYNOD. 


BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


Ir the September number of the NortH AMERICAN ReEvIEw, 
which contained a rejoinder by the Procurator of the Holy Synod 
to my article on “ The Present Crisis in Russia,”* was allowed to 
enter Russia, my compatriots will surely feel most grateful to 
the Editor for having obtained that rejoinder. For nearly 
twenty years, almost every paper and review in Russia, with the 
exception of the subsidized Moscow Gazette and The Russian Mes- 


senger, has been bitterly criticising both the system of schools 
inaugurated by the Procurator and the highly-colored reports 
about them which have been made every year to the Emperor. 
These papers have received “ warnings ”—three warnings mean- 
ing the suppression of the paper; but their criticisms have never 
heen answered. It is now for the first time that the Procurator 
condescends to speak on terms of equality with one of his critics. 

I may point out that M. Pobiedonostseff does not contradict 
the statement of facts, which I made in these pages, concerning 
the origin of the students’ disturbances and the events connected 
with them. My account may be taken, therefore, as substantially 
correct. The report which nobody in America wished to believe 
-—namely, that a large number of students had been sent to the 
army, merely for having held students’ meetings, is thus con- 
firmed by the Procurator. Nor does he object to my strong con- 
demnation of the Government’s policy in this case. On the con- 
trary, he mildly corroborates my views in the following sentence: 


“What is unfortunately true is, that the measure in question was ap- 
plied at once to one hundred and eighty students, which gave it a pe- 
euliarly rigorous character; whereas the law was meant to apply only 
to a few exceptional cases.” 


* North American Review, May, 1901. 
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The Procurator of the Synod disputes only the part which I 
ascribed in this measure to the Emperor and to himself; but of 
this more will be said presently. 

For every Russian, the main point of interest in M. Pobiedonos- 
tseff’s reply is his treatment of the great question of popular 
education. It is not surprising, perhaps, that he should repre- 
sent refugees as being ignorant of Russia and unable to under- 
stand their mother country. But whther M. Pobiedonostseff or 
myself knows Russia best, is, I believe, a matter of little interest. 
As to which of us, in writing about Russia for Western readers, 
is the more reliable, that is another question which can be settled 
at once. In his rejoinder M. Pobiedonostseff describes Russia as 
follows: 

“ There are no roads, and the people live on the steppes, in the woods, 
in the marshes; their dwellings are sometimes separated by five to eight 
hundred versts (330 to 530 miles) of uncultivated and impassable coun- 
try; and the inhabitants themselves, without culture, here and there 


even barbarous, gain a scanty living far from all means of communica- 
tion and the necessaries for industry and commerce.” 


Now, it is positively certain that if a schoolboy, even in a primary 
school, had thus described Russia, he surely would have got a bad 
mark. Such conditions as the Procurator describes undoubtedly 
prevail in the barren lands of Siberia, and in the far North of 
European Russia—in the Petchora Land and the Kola peninsula. 
But, when one speaks of the schools of Russia, one surely does 
not have in mind these remote parts of the Empire, any more 
than one who speaks of the schools of Canada has in mind the 
barren lands round the Hudson Bay. As a matter of fact, in 
Middle Russia, which contains a population of over fifty million 
people, the average distance between the villages is only from 
two to five miles. Moreover, in Russia, the peasants live in vil- 
lages of from 200 to 2000 inhabitants, seldom of 100, and occa- 
sionally of 5000 to 10,000 souls; and even the smallest village 
in Russia, with its thirty children of school age, offers better 
facilities for opening a school than a population of fifty farmers 
scattered on their “ quarter sections.” Poor though Russia un- 
doubtedly is, she is still not so poor as Finland by far; and yet, 
the “ coefficient of education ”—that is, the number of children 
going to school. in proportion to the total population—is thirty 
per cent. in Finland, as against three to four per cent. in Mos- 
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cow, Vladimir, Kursk, Tamboff, and other provinces belonging 
to the fertile or to the industrial belt of Central Russia. 

It is not the poverty of Russia that has prevented the Russian 
peasants from learning to read since they became free, nor her 
steppes and forests, and still less the distances between her vil- 
lages. From 1863 to 1883, it was the general policy of the 
Government and, above all, of the successive ministers of Public 
Instruction ; and, since 1883, it has been the influence which M. 
Pobiedonostseff enjoyed in the councils of the Czar, and his use 
of that influence for preventing the opening of any schools, ex- 
cept those which would be under the control of the Synod. 
Having begun by pleading the necessity of opening parish schools, 
were they only of the lowest grade, in such remote parts of the 
Empire as those which he has described in this Review, he gradu- 
ally developed the policy which has characterized his administra- 
tion: “ Better have no schools at all, than allow any one but 
the village clergy to start primary schools in any part of the 
country; let all the money which the state and the local govern- 
ments can spare for that purpose flow in that channel.” 

In order to establish this policy, highly-colored reports have 
been made to the Emperor every year about the wonderful ac- 
tivity of the village clergy in opening new schools. The accuracy 
of these reports has always been contested in Russia itself, all 
the “warnings” notwithstanding. Furthermore, the efforts of 
all those who have honestly worked for spreading education in 
our country have been belittled and misrepresented. Nay, “the 
Schools’ Council of the Holy Synod” did not hesitate even at 
open falsification of figures. The proof of this may be found in 
an official publication, which I have before me on my table. I 
raean the work issued in Russia, in 1896, by order of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, under this title: “ Popular Education at 
the All-Russian Exhibition of Nijni Novgorod, published by the 
Head of the Educational Department of the Exhibition, E. 
Kovalevsky.” 

The School Department of the Synod exhibited on this occa- 
sion a number of costly maps, intended to show to the visitors 
the wonderful progress achieved by the Synod with its schools, 
as against all other schools, since 1884. An explanatory pam- 
phlet, issued by the same Department, was distributed at the same 
time, free, in immense numbers of copies to all visitors, who 
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were assured by the writer of the pamphlet that within the last 
ten years the number of Reading Schools of the Synod had in- 
creased eighteen times. It appeared, however, that this was a 
gross exaggeration, the number having increased in reality less 
than twice. To quote from the official publication issued by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction (p. 123): 


“Thus, to give one instance, in the map which illustrated the numeri- 
eal growth of the Reading Schools [of the Synod], and which was in- 
tended to prove to the visitors that these schools had very rapidly mul- 
tiplied, an important misstatement was introduced. It was said in the 
table that in 1884 there were only from 500 to 1000 such schools in 
Russia, while in 1893 their number had reached 18,000. . . . As soon as 
the Educational Department of the Exhibition was opened, rectifications 
began to pour in. It appeared that in the province of Moscow alone 
there were 300 such schools, 400 in Vladimir, and altogether there were 
more than 10,000 of them. . . . The numbers of schools under the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction were shown on the maps as being considerably 
smaller in numbers than they actually were. Official statements came 
in, both from functionaries of the Ministry and from the Zemstvos, ask- 
ing that these inaccuracies be rectified.”* 


As to the above-mentioned pamphlet, E. Kovalevsky remarks: 


“It was most regrettable that the anonymous author of this pamphlet 
found it necessary, while pointing out the qualities of the Synod schools, 
to depreciate those of the Ministry of Public Instruction, and to as- 
sure his readers that they were quite strange to the Russian people.” 


I certainly do not mean to suggest that the Procurator of the 
Synod was personally responsible for the fabrication of those 
maps or of that pamphlet; but there are plenty of sycophants 
everywhere, and they know what will please their masters. I am 
even ready to admit that the Procurator never verifies the figures 
which he gives in his “ Yearly Reports.” He can have no time 
for that. He tells us, thus almost repeating my very words, that 
“the parish priest, engaged in his professional duties, cannot 
efficiently carry out school teaching ”; and it is scarcely probable 
that the Procurator himself, also engaged in his professional 
duties, can efficiently carry out his assumed duties of organizing 
schools all over Russia. But if he has no time for that work, why 
in the world should he undertake it, and obtain from the Emperor 
an arrangement by which the poor yearly allowance inscribed in 


*In the Boe nag of St. Petersburg 391 schools were shown, instead 


of 900; in Kursk, 300 instead of 592, and so on. 
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the State budget for primary schools goes to the very people who, 
according to his own confession, “cannot efficiently carry out 
teaching ” ? 

Over and over again has it been pointed out in the Russian 
press-——very often detailed proofs being in hand—that the statis- 
tics given in the Synod’s Reports as to children who are supposed 
to receive instruction in the Parish and the Reading Schools of 
the Holy Synod (910,760 boys and 205,730 girls) are grossly ex- 
aggerated, and that if the real attendance were given, these fig- 
ures would dwindle to much less than two-thirds. Why has not 
an honest investigation been made in the matter? 

Things appear still worse when we come to consider the com- 
position of the teaching staff of these schools and the results ob- 
tained in them. ‘The children, after one year’s instruction at one 
of these schools, cannot even spell; although, Russian being a 
phonetically spelt language, we used, in our Sunday schools, to 
teach pupils to spell and read in fifteen lessons—sometimes even 
in nine. This slowness of progress is explained in Russia by the 
very low standard of the teachers in most of the Synod schools. 

What, then, would be the proper way of meeting such criti- 
cisms? ‘To ask an investigation, or, failing that, to publish, at 
least, an exact statement of the teaching qualifications of the 
teaching staff, and to give tables showing the progress achieved 
by the pupils. But that is precisely what has never been done. 
All I can gather from the last available reports of the Procurator 
is, that the teaching staff of the Holy Synod schools was as fol- 
lows in 1898: 


Parish Read 
schools. schools 
2,154 1,245 
Hired teachers .......... 11,211 11,776 


Granting that the deacons and the cantors are now better edu- 
eators than they were thirty years ago, I vainly try to ascertain 
from the Reports, of what sort of men and women the odd twenty- 
three thousand hired teachers are composed. What proportion 
do they contain of trained teachers, and what proportion of 
soldiers whose sole education was got at a regimental school dur- 
ing their three years’ service in the army? Nor do we find such 
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figures in the Procurator’s rejoinder. All he says on this point 
is this: 

“What Kropotkin says about the incapacity of the Village Clergy 
is certainly unjust. Perhaps in his time the ignorant schoolmasters of 
whom he speaks, often recruited from pensioned soldiers, were only too 
common. To-day we have a regular system of seminaries and training 
colleges for the education of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses.” 


Yes, we have a few, a very few, training colleges; but how many, 
or rather how few, trained teachers are employed in the Synod 
Schools we are not told, and the reader is left to wonder whether 
this proportion is not as small as the proportion of Russian vil- 
lages which are separated from each other by distances of “ from 
five to eight hundred versts.” 

In my opinion, the whole question of primary education in 
Russia is too important a subject to be treated in such an off- 
hand way. Leaving aside the laudable efforts which the Minis- 
tries of War, Agriculture, and Finance are making in this direc- 
tion, we have in Russia three bodies which are directly responsible 
in matters of primary schools: the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Provincial and District Councils (the Zemstvos) and 
the Holy Synod. Now, for forty years, and especially since 1883, 
we have seen the most extraordinary spectacle of the two govern- 
mental bodies using all their power to prevent the Local Govern- 
ments from doing their duty with regard to popular education, 
and then fighting among themselves for the money allowance for 
primary schools which is inscribed in the State budget, as well 
as for all the moneys which can be scraped together from the al- 
ready over-taxed village communities and the Zemstvos—at the 
same time excluding the two latter from any control of the ways 
in which these moneys are spent. To achieve this end, a decisive 
blow was struck under Alexander III. at the local self-govern- 
ment institutions, so as to make of them mere tax-collectors who 
provide money for schools, but have no voice in their manage- 
ment. Consequently, I only express the opinion of every edu- 
cated man in Russia when I say that it is high time that this state 
of affairs should come to an end. 

The ideal of the Procurator is that of the Roman Church. 
What he seeks for in Russia—and successfully, in great measure 
—is to introduce the system which was instituted in France in 
1849, and prevailed especially under Napoleon III., under which 
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primary education was entirely handed over to the clergy, and a 
“lettre d’obédience,” delivered by the Bishop, was all the certifi- 
cate one required to become a teacher. But Russians know how 
this system very nearly brought France to ruin, when she came 
into armed conflict with her better educated neighbor. Conse- 
quently, all educated Russia most anxiously desires now that a seri- 
ous reform should be made in the whole system of primary educa- 
tion, and that the present system, which was introduced at a time 
when, to use the Procurator’s own expression, “ prohibition had 
gone mad,” should come to an end. I will only add, as regards 
secondary and University education that all that I have said con- 
cerning it in this Review, far from having been “ biased” or 
exaggerated, has received most striking confirmation in Russia 
itself since last May. Committees are now at work, and the Uni- 
versities are sending in elaborate reports, with a view to obtaining 
reforms in the very directions which were indicated in the May 
number of this Review. And I will add that in this I have no- 
thing to boast of, because I only summed up what Professors of 
the Universities and educators of all grades have been saying in 
Russia for years, without ever being listened to, until the last 
University riots ended in such a tragical way. 

The second part of M. Pobiedonostseff’s rejoinder deals with 
the responsibilities for the abominable measure that was taken 
against the students—a measure which has led to massacres at 
St. Petersburg and has done more to discredit the Government 
among all classes of society than all that the revolutionists have 
ever written. At the outset, as was only natural in a country 
placed under absolute rule, public opinion at St. Petersburg at- 
tributed a large share of responsibility for all this to the Em- 
peror, and my article reflected that state of opinion. Now M. 
Pobiedonostseff tells us that I was wrong: that the absolute ruler 
of Russia “had no share” in this misdeed of his ministers, and 
I am really very glad to acknowledge it. I will even add on my 
own behalf that the information which I got from St. Peters- 
burg, soon after my return from America, was to the same effect. 
But, the Emperor having no share of the blame for the Kieff 
affair, whose fault was it? 

M. Pobiedonostseff writes: 


“The decree concerning the military service of students guilty of cre- 
ating an agitation against the university curriculum was published 
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independently of any initiative on the part of the Emperor. The min- 
isters in a Cabinet meeting that had been called in consequence of these 
university disorders, deemed it necessary to have recourse to this pun- 
ishment, and their resolution was submitted for the Emperor’s approval. 
A regulation was published, according to which the application of the 
penalty in each case was made to depend on a special committee com- 
prising the ministers whose departments were concerned, and the de- 
cisions of this committee were to be valid in law without needing an im- 
perial sanction. The Kieff affair, therefore, was settled in this way, and 
the will of the Emperor had no share in it.” 


And the Procurator adds: 


“It should be remembered that our Emperor never issues such orders 
on his personal responsibility. He contents himself with confirming the 
decisions of the various executive councils and the resolutions of his min- 
isters in cases prescribed by law.” 


As for his own responsibility in the matter, M. Pobiedonostseff 
says: 

“T was totally ignorant of this Kieff affair, which concerned two min- 
isters only, Bogolépoff, and the Minister for the Interior.” 


The Council of the Ministers, in which M. Pobiedonostseff has 
a seat in his capacity of Procurator of the Holy Synod—in a 
“ Cabinet meeting,” as he writes—had thus prepared a law which 
gave to two ministers the power of imposing military service as 
a punishment for acts of disobedience towards the University 
authorities, and themselves to appoint special committees, or 
rather Courts nominated ad hoc, for the purpose of applying that 
most extraordinary punishment just as they liked. This astound- 
ing law—which, as circumstances have now proved, was too bad 
even for Russian forbearance—was submitted to the Emperor, 
who gave it his approval and issued it in the form of a decree 
signed with his own hand. He did so, we are now told, confiding 
in his Cabinet, probably without realizing what power for mis- 
chief he was thus giving to Bogolépoff and Sipyaghin, nor how 
they would misuse it; just as he never seems to have realized to 
what a violation of his own oath to Finland he was recently led 
by another of his ministers. 

It thus appears that the ministers may take action which will 
incite disturbance all over Russia, leading to the effusion of blood 
and to general discontent, and that when you ask, Who is to blame 
for it all? there is nobody to take upon himself the responsibility. 
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The Emperor is out of the question, we are told; he must trust 
somebody, and he trusts his Cabinet. One member of his Cabinet 
now repudiates publicly all responsibility for the consequences of 
this particular decree. The other members of the Cabinet will 
probably say that they are not responsible either, because it was 
the Emperor who signed the decree, while he might have refused 
to sign it if it were contrary to his views. The Ministers of Edu- 
cation and of the Interior have only used the powers which the 
Cabinet gave to them; and the committees they have nominated 
to act as judges, in sending 183 students to the army, have only 
done what they were authorized to do by their superiors. Every 
one was right, and there is nobody to blame! 

There is one point which the Procurator seems to have over- 
looked. He has developed in this Review the theory of a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy in Russia. The Emperor, he writes, only con- 
firms the decisions of his Cabinet, and consequently is not re- 
sponsible for their mistakes. This is certainly a quite new con- 
struction of the relations which prevail in Russia between the 
three law-making authorities of the Empire: the Council of the 
State, the Committee of the Ministers, and the Emperor. It only 
confirms the idea which I have expressed in these pages—namely, 
that the conception of a responsible ministry is rapidly growing 
up in Russia. Very well, let it be so. Nobody in Russia, I am 
sure, will object if the Emperor prefers to be treated as an irre- 
sponsible constitutional sovereign. Only the institutions of the 
country will have to be altered to suit this new condition. So long 
as the choice of the ministers depends entirely upon the good 
pleasure of the ruler, and so long as the country has no means 
whatever of controlling the action of the ministers, the sovereign 
will always be considered responsible for their misdeeds, even 
though he may personally disapprove them; and M. Pobiedonos- 
tseff will agree with me that his way of disentangling the re- 
sponsibilities is, to say the least, not practical at all. 

Perhaps, he will also agree—and if he does not, all Russia is 
now telling it loudly enough—that there is something extremely 
abnormal in the conditions which he is so anxious to maintain. 
The Cabinet, trampling under its feet a fundamental law of the 
Empire, and giving to two ministers such formidable and uncon- 
trolled powers, has made a grave blunder. But for repairing this 
blunder, and for securing the abrogation of this law (virtually, it 
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has been abrogated), no other means were available but a general 
revolt in all the universities, street demonstrations which have 
Iced to the killing of a number of students in St. Petersburg, the 
shooting by court martial of two students in the army, the kill- 
ing of a minister, and the exile of nobody knows how many stu- 
dents and of aged, generally respected persons, who were only 
guilty of sympathy with the victims of the irresponsible Cabinet. 
Russia does not want more of that. 

If I speak of the coming Constitution, it is not because I see 
in it a panacea. My personal ideals go far beyond that. But, 
whether we like it or not, it is coming. The colossal blunders 
of the ministers, and their increasingly frequent assumption of 
the right, under the shelter of the Emperor’s signature, of modi- 
fying by mere decrees the fundamental laws of the Empire, 
render it unavoidable. 

P. KRoporxin. 


THE NORTHERN SECURITIES COMPANY AND 
THE SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW. 


BY ROBERT L. CUTTING. 


Tue Northern Securities Company is a New Jersey corpora- 
tion formed by the stockholders of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads exchanging their certificates of stock 
for those of the former company, the Northern Securities Com- 
pany thus becoming the sole, or, at any rate, the majority, stock- 
holder in the two railroads. The action of the stockholders of 
these corporations has been called, and is in effect, a merger of 


the two railroads; for while each of the corporations nominally 
retains its individuality and independence, both are controlled 
by the holding company, so that virtually they have been con- 
solidated. 

The Northern Pacific and Great Northern are parallel roads, 
running through some six or seven Northwestern States from 
Minnesota to the Pacific coast. Now, it has been the policy of 
Minnesota, and of most of these States, to forbid the consolida- 
tion of parallel and competing roads, whether by actual merger, 
or by the lease or purchase of one by the other, and statutes of 
the utmost stringency have been enacted by them to that effect. 
It is, too, a matter of general law and public policy throughout 
the United States and England to regard as pernicious all com- 
binations in restraint of trade or commerce, or that tend to create 
monopoly. 

On behalf of the merger, it is contended that it is nothing but 
an arrangement among the stockholders of these companies to 
place their shares in the hands of a holding corporation, so as to 
attain greater stability in the management and control of the 
respective properties, and that, far from injuring the people of 
these States, this will, if anything, inure to their benefit, in that, 
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by reducing the expenses of management and operation, it will 
enable the roads to give their patrons cheaper transportation. 
It is argued that the prosperity of the railroads is bound up with 
that of the people they carry for, and that it is for the common 
interest that rates should be so adjusted as to encourage business 
and foster trade; the prosperity of shippers and producers being 
synonymous with profitable railroad business. This means that 
the maintenance of minimum rates is more profitable to all con- 
cerned. 

This argument is plausible and in great measure true, so long, 
at least, as the control of the railroads is in liberal and far-seeing 
hands. 

On the economic side of the question, too, we find much to 
convince us that combination is the natural result of a high state 
of industrial development, and that it is but the working out of 
inexorable economic law. Unrestrained competition may well 
be a healthful and needed stimulus in the development of in- 
dustry, up to a certain point. But from competition may flow 
the gravest consequences. For there readily comes a time when 
demand fails to keep pace with supply, and when old markets 
are glutted and new ones are not able to absorb the steadily in- 
creasing supply of commodities. Then it is that competition, 
becoming keener and keener, drives the weak ones to the wall, 
causes profits to disappear, and forces sales of goods below pro- 
duction cost. It is at this stage, and very logically too, that com- 
bination steps in, like some deus er machina. For prices must 
be regulated and output curtailed to bring trade back to a living 
basis of profit, and to keep production within market require- 
ments. An agreement come to for this purpose is the first 
step in a series that leads eventually to consolidation, either in 
the form of a trust or a large company. The old “trust,” in 
which the direction and control of separate firms or companies 
were placed in the hands of trustees, has become rare; but the 
large corporation, which has swallowed these smaller groups, 
is still popularly known as a “ trust.” 

Now, the actual result of large industrial combinations has 
been, generally speaking, to reduce the price of its products to 
the consumer. The saving in expenses of management, manufac- 
ture, distribution, etc., which is effected by combination, is in- 
calculable, and it is to the interest of the trusts to keep prices 
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down to such a minimum as to discourage competition, the possi- 
bility of which in a country full of enterprise is never eliminated. 

So, reasoning on these lines, it is contended that the merger 
of railroads is beneficial, and may prove as valuable to them 
and to their patrons as combination has proved in other lines of 
industry. 

But the State of Minnesota, through her officials, has declined 
to accept this view. 

A corporation outside of her jurisdiction, and not even seek- 
ing to do business within her borders, has accomplished what the 
laws of Minnesota forbid, namely, a merger of parallel and com. 
peting lines of railroad running through her territory. 

What is Minnesota’s redress? 

She cannot proceed against the Northern Securities Company 
in her own courts for lack of jurisdiction and inability to get 
process over it; and, so far as the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific are concerned, they have taken no corporate action what- 
ever, and are, ostensibly at least, still carrying on business as 
separate and competing roads. 

Minnesota’s application to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to enjoin the Northern Securities Company from voting 
the stocks of the two railroads, on the ground that a combina- 
tion in restraint of competition and injurious to Minnesota and 
her people would be thereby created, has been unsuccessful. The 
Supreme Court refused permission to Minnesota to bring such a 
suit, on the ground (1) that the rights of the parties could not 
be properly adjudicated, unless the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific corporations were brought in as parties defendant; and 
(2) that, if they were so brought in, the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court would be ousted, as it has no constitutional power 
to hear and determine controversies between a State and her citi- 
zens. That the Northern Pacific is incorporated in Minnesota, 
and a citizen of that State, is sufficient to deprive the Supreme 
Court of jurisdiction. 

What then remains? 

It would be futile for Minnesota to attack the Securities Com- 
pany in New Jersey, as it is regularly incorporated, and for pur- 
poses lawful under the statutes of that State. 

How, it may be asked, can Minnesota attack the lawfulness of 
a corporation legally incorporated in another State? 
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While nothing can be authorized by the legislature of a State 
which is unlawful under its own constitution or that of the United 
States, this is the extent of the limitation upon State legislation. 
New Jersey may perfectly well authorize the formation of cor- 
porations for the purpose of conducting business reprobated py 
the laws of Minnesota. The public policy of New Jersey may 
favor transactions which that of Minnesota may denounce. New 
Jersey may deem the consolidation of parallel railroads to be in 
the interest of her people. Minnesota may adopt the opposite 
policy. Only when the New Jersey corporation attempts to do 
business in Minnesota, may the legitimacy of that business be 
judged by the policy of Minnesota, as embodied in her statutes. 

But such is not the case here, as the Securities Company is 
willing to remain quietly in New Jersey, merely as a species of 
investment company holding stock in other corporations. The 
position of the Securities Company is thus apparently impreg- 
nable as regards the State courts, and it is plain that Minnesota 
or any other State injuriously affected must seek redress, if any 
is to be had, in the Federal courts. 

But, to get an injunction, it would be necessary to show that 
the control exercised by the Securities Company over the two 
railroads in question, through its ownership of their stock, 
threatened an injury impending, irremediable, and non-compen- 
sable in damages, a contention hardly in keeping with the facts. 
So that, even had not Minnesota’s action been nipped in the bud 
by a technicality, it is scarcely probable that she would have been 
able to make out a case for the injunctive relief she was seeking. 

Apparently, the existence of the Securities Company can no- 
where be attacked by a State or an individual with any prospect 
of success. 

It is, then, only left to consider what the Attorney-General 
may do on behalf of the Federal government, and this brings 
us to the Sherman Anti-Trust law. — 

Under the power given it to regulate commerce between the 
States, Congress, on July 2d, 1890, passed “an act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies.” Drawn by the late John Sherman, it has ever since borne 
his name. The conditions which prompted this legislation sprang 
from our peculiar dual form of government. The States, sov- 
ereign within their own borders, cannot legislate as to matters 
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of inter-State commerce; and, while most of the States passed 
laws forbidding trusts and combinations within their respective 
jurisdictions, under penalties more or less severe, there was little 
or no harmony in these anti-trust laws and much conflict and 
divergence in their interpretation and effect. 

If organized in one State and doing business in several others, 
a trust could evade the laws of States not favorable to certain 
parts of its business, by carrying on such parts of it in other 
States whose laws were more favorable to that particular phase 
of its affairs. Then the books and accounts could be readily 
enough conveyed from one jurisdiction to another, and officers 
as well as documents perambulated hither and thither at will. 

Again, it is a cardinal principle of jurisprudence that one 
State will refuse to execute the penal laws of another State, and 
most of the laws against trusts and combinations, being penal 
in their nature, were prosecuted at common law or under statutes, 
while equity was rarely resorted to for injunctions, except in 
eases of conspiracy and the like. And, finally, where engaged 
in inter-State commerce, the trusts could invoke the Federal juris- 
diction and hide behind its egis with impunity. So that the 
trusts readily took advantage of the discord of remedy and con- 
flict of authority among the States; and, although all were in 
agreement that something ought to be done to curb the mischief 
of the growing power of the trusts, it seemed as though no uni- 
form and effective remedy could be devised. 

In this emergency, there came a general and popular demand 
that the Federal government should take charge under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. And it was under such au- 
spices that the Sherman law was born into the world of juris- 
prudence, and became the law of the land. 

The provisions of this law are substantially as follows: 


“ Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States 
or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.... Ev- 
ery person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or com- 
bine or conspire with any other person or persons to monopolize, any 
part of the trade or commerce among the several States ... . is 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a $5,000 fine or one year’s im- 
prisonment, or both.” (Secs. 1 & 2.) 

By Sec. 8, “person” or “persons” is expresslymade to include 


} 

corporations. 
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By Sec. 4, the Circuit Courts of the United States are invested with 
jurisdiction; and the District Attorneys in the several districts, under 
the direction of the Attorney-General, are commanded to institute pro- 
ceedings in equity to restrain and prevent violations of the law; and 
by Sec. 5, process from one district runs to all other districts through- 
out the United States. 


By this statute, Congress enunciated the national policy in 
reference to combinations involving inter-State business and which 
constitute monopolies. It is really based on the common law 
doctrine that competition is the salutary foundation of trade, 
and that any arrangement that tends to restrain competition is 
adverse to the public interest. It is an expression of the sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon opposition to monopoly and restraint of trade, 
which has never abated a jot either here or in England since 
the days of the Tudors. 

The law has been interpreted by the Supreme Court as apply- 
ing especially to transportation, it having been decided that 
mere manufacturing is not inter-State commerce, even though 
the product to be distributed among the States must eventually 
pass from one State to the other. The Sherman law applies only 
from the moment the transit from State to State begins, and from 
that moment any contract or combination which restrains or 
monopolizes becomes illegal. 

The language of the act would prevent even a combination 
which was not a monopoly in the sense of covering the entire 
United States; that it suppressed competitive commerce between 
only two of the States would be sufficient. 

The Sherman law again differs from any previous legislation 
in the comprehensiveness of the remedy it has provided. When 
it discovers that the result of any given transaction is to create 
a monopoly, in addition to providing the usual penalties it pre 
scribes that the writ of injunction shall issue to put an effective 
quietus upon the persons or corporations engaged therein. It 
is not needful here, as in the application for the ordinary in- 
junction by a State or an individual, to show that irreparable 
injury will ensue; but, once it is established that a combination 
exists, the injunction must issue as a matter of course. 

It is plain, too, that the enforcement of the statute will not 
be obstructed by the form into which the combination is cast, 
as the law says: “whether as a trust or otherwise.” So that 
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whether individuals or corporations enter into such an agreement 
among themeelves, to carry it out in corporate or other form, is 
immaterial. 

Now, the charter of the Securities Company as a matter of 
fact provides for the purchase not only of the stocks and bonds 
of railroads, but for other business enterprises, all legitimate 
on their face; and every presumption should be in favor of the 
rightfulness of the enterprise. The right to contract, to buy and 
sell, to trade and traffic, has long been treated under our common 
law system as the inherent right of every individual or corpora- 
tion. The Securities Company is entitled to the benefit of this 
right and to the presumption that it seeks to infringe no law. 

But how if this transaction in which it is engaged is found 
actually to constitute an interference with competitive inter-State 
commerce, and in effect a monopoly of railroad traffic in the 
Northwestern States? 

It is the clash of these two principles, liberty of contract and 
prohibition of monopoly, which is involved in the solution of the 
problem. 

The validity of the transactions of the Securities Company in 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern stocks seemingly depends, 
therefore, upon a question of fact. Does the holding of their 
stocks in one and the same interest bring about the suppression 
of competition between these railroads, and constitute a partial 
monopoly of inter-State traffic ? 

In this connection, the nature of the proceeding which the 
government has instituted has a certain bearing. If the At- 
torney-General had proceeded under the penal clauses of the Sher- 
man law, it would have been necessary for the government to 
show that the organizers of the Securities Company harbored 
the intent of making a combination contrary to law. If the Se- 
curities Company only incidentally bought these Northern Pacific- 
Great Northern shares in the course of its business, and not 
as a part of an original design, the absence of intent to create a 
monopoly might have afforded a good defence in such penal prose- 
cution. 

But as the government has proceeded for an injunction to re- 
strain the Securities Company from voting on the stocks which 
it holds in these roads, the suggestion is not available that the 
virtual combination of the two roads is a mere incident of the 
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general business of the Securities Company, nor will the absence 
of intent stay the hand of the law. But the question to which 
the Attorney-General will seek an answer is: Does the control of 
these two companies result in giving the power to the Securities 
Company to restrain competitive traffic? 

If the answer is in the affirmative the injunction must issue. 

If the injunction issues, it will affect great interests. The 
capital stocks and bonded indebtedness of the companies brought 
together under the control of the Securities Company aggregate 
upwards of eight hundred million dollars, for the ownership of 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern carries with it control 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railroad. If the in- 
junction issues, it will not only prohibit the Securities Company 
from voting on the stocks of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern, but it will compel it to re-change these stocks for its 
own shares, as the latter will be rendered practically worthless 
by the injunction. Without the stocks of these railroads, the 
Securities Company would be a mere empty shell. 

Such is the sweeping nature of the result that may be brought 
about by the Sherman law, going, as it does, far beyond any 
remedy ever before devised against monopoly. 

But the projectors of the Securities Company are strenuously 
insisting that there is nothing illegal either in the intent or 
result of their corporate creation, and it still remains to be seen 
whether or not it can be brought under the ban of this most 
drastic law. If what has been done is not illegal it may well 
be that the dawn of a new and brilliant era in concentrated rail- 
road management is at hand. For if this merger, or whatever it 
may be, is sustained, many other railroad properties will be 
brought together in the same way. Already a multitude of 
“ Security Companies ” have been formed, ready to demonstrate 
the benefits of combination, and only waiting to see the fate of 
the pioneer company before beginning operations. 

If, however, the Supreme Court decides against the legality 
of the Securities Company, while many brilliant plans may be 
thwarted, the wrong done will doubtless be righted by none more 
willingly than by those who in good faith and inadvertently will 


be shown to have erred. 
Rosert L. Currie. 
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GEORGE SAND: THE NEW LIFE. 


BY HENRY JAMES. 


THOsE among us comfortably conscious of our different usage— 
aware, some would say, of our better conscience—may well have — 
remarked the general absence, in France, of biographic commemo- 
ration of extinct worthies. The Life, as we understand it, the 
prompt, pious, spacious record and mirror of the eminent career, 
rarely follows the death. The ghost of the great man, when he 
happens to have been a Frenchman, “ sits” for such portraiture, 
we gather, with a confidence much less assured than among our- 
selves, and with fewer relatives and friends to surround the chair. 
The manner in which, even for persons of highest mark among 
our neighbors, biography either hangs back for years or altogether 
fails, suggests that the approach is, even if authorized, too often 
difficult. This general attitude toward the question, it would 
thus appear, implies the predominance, for such retrospects, of 
doors bolted and barred. Hesitation is, therefore, fairly logical ; 
for it rests on the assumption that men and women of great 
gifts will have lived with commensurate intensity, and that as 
regards some of the forms of this intensity the discretion of the 
inquirer may well be the better part of his enthusiasm. The 
critic can, therefore, only note with regret so much absent oppor- 
tunity for the play of perception and the art of composition. 
The race that produced Balzac—to say nothing of Sainte-Beuve— 
would surely have produced a Boswell, a Lockhart and a Trevel- 
yan if the fashion had not set so strongly against it. We have 
lately had a capital example of the encounter of an admirable 
English painter and an admirable English subject. It is not ir- 
relevant to cite such a book as Mr. Mackail’s Life of William 
Morris as our high-water mark—a thing extremely to rejoice in. 
Each term of the combination appears supposable in France, but 
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only as distinct from the other. The artist, we gather, would 
there have lost his chance and the sitter his ease. 

It completes in an interesting way these observations, which 
would bear much expansion, to perceive that when we at last have 
a Life of Madame George Sand—a celebrity living with the im- 
puted intensity, if ever a celebrity did—we are indebted for it to 
the hand of a stranger. No fact could more exactly point the 
moral of my few remarks. Madame Sand’s genius and renown 
would have long ago made her a subject at home, if alacrity, in 
such a connection, had been to be dreamed of. There is no more 
significant sign of the general ban under which alacrity rests. 
Everything about this extraordinary woman is interesting, and we 
can easily imagine the posthumous honors we ourselves would 
have hastened to assure to a part taken, in literature and life, 
with such brilliancy and sincerity. These demonstrations, where 
we should most look for them, have been, none the less, as naught 
—save indeed, to be exact, for the publication of a number of 
volumes of letters. - It is just Madame Sand’s letters, however— 
letters interesting and admirable, peculiarly qualified to dispose 
the reader in her favor—that, in England or in America, would 
have quickened the need for the rest of the evidence. But now 
that, as befalls, we do at last have the rest of the evidence as we 
never have had it before, we are of course sufficiently enlightened 
as to the reasons for a special application of the law of reserves 
and delays. It is not in fact easy to see how a full study of our 
heroine could have been produced earlier; and, even at present, 
there is a sensible comfort in its being produced at such a distance 
as practically imputes the act to a detached posterity. Con- 
temporaneously, it was wise to forbear; but to-day, and in Rus- 
sia, by good luck, it is permitted to plunge. 

Mme. Wladimir Karénine’s extraordinarily diffuse, but scarcely 
less valuable, biography, of which the first instalment,* in two 
large volumes, brings the story but to the year 1838, reaches us 
in a French version, apparently from the author’s own hand, of 
chapters patiently contributed to Russian periodicals. Were it 
not superficially ungrateful to begin with reserves about a book 
so rich and full, there might be some complaint to make of this 
wonderful tribute on grounds of form and taste. Ponderous and 
prolix, the author moves in a mass, escorted by all the penalties 

*“ George Sand, sa Vie et ses @uvres. 1804-1876.” Paris, 1899. 
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of her indifference to selection and compression. She insists and 
repeats, she wanders wide; her subject spreads about her, in 
places, as rather a pathless waste. Above all, she has produced 
a book which manages to be at once remarkably expert and sin- 
gularly provincial. Our innocence is, perhaps, at fault, but we 
are moved to take the mixture as characteristically Russian. 
Would, indeed, any but that admirable “Slav” superiority to 
prejudice, of which we have lately heard so much, have availed 
to handle the particular facts in this large, free way? Nothing 
is, at all events, more curious than the union, on the part of our 
biographer, of psychological intelligence and a lame esthetic. 
The writer’s literary appreciations lag, in other words, half a 
century behind her human and social. She treats us to 
endless disquisitions on pages of her author to which we are no 
longer in any manageable relation at all—disquisitions pathetic, 
almost grotesque, in their misplaced good faith. But her atti- 
tude to her subject is admirable, her thoroughness exemplary, the 
spirit of service in her of the sort that builds the monument stone 
by stone. When we see it reared to the summit, as we are clearly 
to do, we shall feel the structure to be solid if not shapely. 
Nothing is more possible, meanwhile, than that a culture more 
homogeneous—a French hand or a German—could not have en- 
gaged in the work with anything like the same sincerity. An 
English hand—and the fact, for our culture, means much— 
would have been incapable of touching it. The present scale 
of it, at all events, is certainly an exotic misconception. But we 
can take of it what concerns us. 

The whole thing, of course, we promptly reflect, concerns at 
the best only those of us who can remount a little the stream of 
time. The author of “ L’Histoire de ma Vie” died in 1876, and 
the light of actuality, to-day, rests on very different heads. It 
may seem to belittle her to say that to care for her at all one must 
have cared for her from far back, for such is not in general the 
proviso we need to make on behalf of the greatest figures. It 
describes Madame Sand with breadth, but not with extravagance, 
to speak of her as a sister of Goethe, and we feel that for Goethe 
it can never be too late to care. But the case exemplifies, perhaps 
precisely, the difference, even in the most brilliant families, 
between sisters and brothers. She was to have the family spirit, 
but she was to receive from the fairies who attended at her cradle 
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the silver cup, not the gold. She was to write a hundred books, 
but she was not to write “ Faust.” She was to have all the dis- 
tinction, but not all the perfection ; and there could be no better 
instance of the degree in which a woman may achieve the one 
and still fail of the other. When it is a question of the rare 
originals who have either, she confirms us, masculine as she is, 
in believing that it takes a still greater masculinity to have both. 
What she had, however, she had in profusion ; she was one of the 
deepest voices of that great mid-century concert against the last 
fine strains of which we are more and more banging the doors. 
Her work, beautiful, plentiful, and fluid, has floated itself out to 
sea, even as the melting snows of the high places are floated. 
To feel how she has passed away as a “creator,” is to feel anew 
the immense waste involved in the general ferment of an age, 
and how much genius and beauty, let alone the baser parts of the 
mixture, it takes to produce a moderate quantity of literature. 
Smaller people have conceivably ceased to count; but it is strange 
for a member of the generation immediately succeeding her own 
that she should have had the same fate as smaller people: all the 
more that such a mourner may be ruefully conscious of con- 
tributing not a little himself to the mishap. Does he still read, 
re-read, can he to-day at all deal with, this wonderful lady’s 
novels? It only half cheers him up that, on the occasion of such 
a publication as I here speak of, he finds himself as much in- 
terested as ever. 

The grounds of the interest are difficult to give; they pre- 
suppose so much of the old impression. If the old impression, 
therefore, requires some art to sustain and justify itself, we must 
be content, so far as we are still under the charm, to pass, though 
only at the worst, for eccentric. The work, whether we still hold 
fast to it or not, has twenty qualities, and would still have an 
immense one if it had only its style; but what I suppose it has 
paid for it in the long-run is its want of plastic intensity. Does 
any work of representation, of imitation, live long that is pre- 
dominantly loose? It may live in spite of looseness ; but that, we 
make out, is only because closeness has somewhere, where it has 
most mattered, prevailed. It is hard to say of Madame Sand’s 
productions, I think, that they show closeness anywhere; the 
sense of fluidity is what, in speaking of them, constantly comes 
back to us, and the sense of fluidity is fundamentally fatal to the 
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sense of particular truth. A picture is never the stream of the 
artist’s inspiration; it is the deposit of the stream. For the 
picture, in George Sand, we must look elsewhere, look at her life 
and her nature, and find them in the copious documents in which 
these things, and many others, are now reflected. All this mass 
of evidence it is that constitutes the “intensity” we demand. 
The mass has little by little become large, and our obligation to 
Mme. Karénine is that she makes it still larger. She sets our 


faces, and without intending to, more and more in the right 


direction. Her injudicious analyses of forgotten fictions only con- 
firm our discrimination. We feel ourselves in the presence of 
the extraordinary author of them, and yet also feel it to be not 
by reason of them that she now presents herself as one of the 
most remarkable of human creatures. By reason then of what? 
Of everything that determined, accompanied, surrounded their 
appearance. They formed, all together, a great feature in a career 
and a character, but the career and the character are the real 
thing. 

Such is far from usually the case, I hasten to recognize, with 
the complete and genuine artist. Poor is the art, a thing posi- 
tively to be ashamed of, that, generally speaking, is not far more 
real for this servant of the altar than anything else, anything 
outside the church, can possibly be. To have been the tempered 
and directed hammer that makes the metal hard: if that be not 
good enough for such a ministrant, we may know him by what- 
ever he has found better—we shall not know him by the great 
name. The immense anomaly of Madame Sand was that she 
freely took the form of being, with most zest, quite another sort 
of hammer. It testifies sufficiently to her large endowment that, 
given the wide range of the rest of her appetite, she should seem 
to us to-day to have sacrificed, even superficially, to any form of 
objective expression. She had, in spite of herself, an imagination 
almost of the first order, which overflowed and irrigated, turning 
by its mere swift current, without effort, almost without direction, 
every mill it encountered, and launching, as it went, alike the 
lightest skiff and the stateliest ship. She had, in especial, the 
gift of speech, speech supreme and inspired, to which we par- 
ticularly owe the high value of the “case” she presents. For 
the case was, definitely, a bold and direct experiment, not at all 
in “ art,” not at all in literature, but conspicuously and repeatedly 
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in life; so that our profit of it is, before anything else, that it 
was conscious, articulate, vivid—recorded, reflected, imaged. The 
subject of the experiment became, also, at first hand, the journal- 
ist, much of her work being simply splendid journalism—com- 
missioned to bring it up to date. She interviewed nobody else, 
but she admirably interviewed herself; and this is exactly our 
good fortune. Her autobiography, her letters, her innumerable 
prefaces, all her expansive parentheses and excursions, compose 
the generous report. We have in this form, accordingly, to my 
sense, a literary title for her far superseding any derived from 
her creative work. But that is the result of a mere betrayal, not 
the result of an intention. Her masterpiece, by a perversity of 
fate, is the thing she least sat down to. It is, since she is a case, 
the mere notation of her symptoms, the aid to the study of them. 
To this has the author of “ Consuelo” come. 

But how in the world, indeed, was it not to be the particular 
cross-road at which the critic should lie in wait for a poor child 
of the age, whom preceding ages and generations had so almost 
infernally conspired to trap for him, to give up, candidly astray, 
to his hands? If the element of romance for which our heroine’s 
name stands is best represented by her personal sequences and 
solutions, it is sufficiently visible that her heredity left her a 
scant alternative. Space fails me for the story of this heredity, 
queer and complicated, the very stuff that stories are made of— 
a chain of generations succeeding each other in confidence and 
joy, and with no aid asked of legal or other artificial sanctions. 
The facts are, moreover, sufficiently familiar, though here, as 
elsewhere, Mme. Karénine adds to our knowledge. Presented, 
foreshortened, stretching back from the quiet Nohant funeral of 
1876 to the steps of the throne of King Augustus the Strong of 
Poland, father of Maurice de Saxe, great-great-grandfather of 
Aurore Dupin, it all hangs together as a group of data more 
provocative than any the great novelist herself ever handled. 
Her pre-natal past was so peopled with dramatis personae that 
her future had to supply them in such numbers as would preserve 
the balance. The tide of illegitimacy sets straight through the 
series. No one to speak of—Aurore’s father is an exception— 
seems to have had a conventional paternity. Aurore herself 
squared with the convention but by a month or two; the marriage 
of her parents gave her a bare escape. She was brought up, by 
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her paternal grandmother, between a son of her father and a 
daughter of her mother born out of wedlock. It all moves be- 
fore us as a vivid younger world, a world, on the whole, more 
amused and more amusing than ours. The period from the 
Restoration to the events of 1848 is the stretch of time in which, 
for more reasons than we can now go into, French life gives out, 
to those to whom its appeal never fails, most of its charm—most, 
at all events, of its ancient sociability. Happy is our sense of the 
picturesque Paris unconscious of a future, all “ avenues ” and ex- 
hibitions; happy is our sense of these middle years of a great 
generation, easy and lusty, despite the ensanguined spring that 
had gone before. They live again, piecing themselves ever so 
pleasantly and strangely together, in Madame Sand’s records 
and references ; almost as much as the conscious close of the old 
régime, so vaunted by Talleyrand, they strike us as a season of 
which it would have been supremely good to taste. 

They were, at any rate, unable to withhold from the wonderful 
young person growing up at Nohant the conditions she was so 
imperiously to require for tasting in her own manner. Though 
the motto of her autobiography is “ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” 
quite as much as it had been that of Goethe’s, there is a truth be- 
yond any projected by her professed fables in her evocation of 
the influences of her youth. Upon these influences Mme. Ka- 
rénine, who has enjoyed access, through her heroine’s actual 
representatives, to much evidence hitherto unpublished, throws 
a hundred interesting lights. Mme. Dupin de Franceuil and 
Mme. Dupin the younger survive and perform for us, “ convince ” 
us, as we say, better than any Lélia or any Consuelo. Our au- 
thor’s whole treatment of her remarkable mother’s figure and his- 
tory conveniently gives the critic the pitch of the great fact about 
her—the formation, apparently at a given moment, yet in very 
fact, we may be sure, from far back, of the capacity and the deter- 
mination to live, with high consistency, for herself. What she 
made of this resolve to allow her nature all its chances, and how 
she carried on the process—these things are, thanks to the immense 
illustration her genius enabled her to lend them, the essence of her 
story ; of which the full adumbration is in the detached pictorial 
way she causes her mother to live for us. Motherhood, daughter- 
hood, childhood, embarrassed maturity, were phenomena she early 
encountered in her great adventure, and nothing is more typical 
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of her energy and sincerity than the short work that we can 
scarce help feeling she makes of them. It is not that she for a 
moment blinks or dodges them; she weaves them straight in— 
embarks with them, indeed, as her principal baggage. We know 
to-day, from the pages before us, everything we need to know 
about her marriage and the troubled years that followed; about 
M. Casimir Dudevant and his possible points of view, about her 
separation, her sharp secession, rather, as it first presents itself, 
and her discovery, at a turn of the road, as it can only be called, 
of her genius. 

She stumbled on this principle, we see, quite by accident, as 
a consequence of the attempt to do the very humblest labor, to 
support herself from day to day. It would be difficult to put one’s 
finger more exactly upon a case of genius unaided and unprompt- 
ed. She embarked, as I have called it, on her great voyage with 
no grounds of confidence whatever ; she had, obscurely, unwitting- 
ly, the spirit of Columbus, but not so much even as his exiguous 
outfit. She found her gift of improvisation, found her tropic 
wealth, by leaping—a surprised conguistador of “style ”— 
straight upon the coral strand. No awakened instinct, probably, 
was ever such a blessing to a writer so much in need. It was 
for a long time all her initiation, practically all her equipment. 
The curious thing is that she never really arrived at it at all, 
but that she started with it, as a Patti or a Mario starts with a 
voice, and that it was simply the train in which she travelled. 
It was to render her as great a service as any supreme faculty 
ever rendered its possessor, quite the same service as the strategic 
eye renders a commander in the field, or instant courage the at- 
tacking soldier: it was to carry her through life still more in- 
imitably than through the career of authorship. Her books are 
all rich and resonant with it, but they profit by it meagrely com- 
pared with her character. She walks, from first to last, in music 
of her own making, and it is in truth, sometimes only, with her 
present biographer to elbow us a little the way, that these tri- 
umphant sounds permit us a near enough approach to the pro- 
cession to make out quite exactly its course. 

No part of her career is, to my sense, so curious as this par- 
ticular sudden bound into the arena. Nothing but the inde- 
scribable heredity I have spoken of appears traceably to have pre- 
pared it. We have on one side the mere poverty and provincial- 
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ity of her marriage and her early contacts, the crudity of her 
youth and her ignorance (which included so small a view of her- 
self that she had begun by looking for a future in the bedaubing, 
for fancy-shops, of little boxes and fans) ; and on the other, at a 
stride, the full-blown distinction of “ Valentine” and “ Jacques,” 
which had had nothing to lead up to it, we seem to make out, 
but the very rough sketch of a love-affair with M. Jules Sandeau. 
I spoke just now of the possible points of view of poor M. Dude- 
vant; at which, had we space, it might be of no small amusement 
to glance—of an amusement, indeed, large and suggestive. We 
see him, surely, in the light of these records, as the most “ sold ” 
husband in literature, and not at all, one feels, by his wife’s 
assertion of her freedom, but simply by her assertion of her mind. 
He appears to have married her for a nobody, approved and 
guaranteed, and he found her, on his hands, a sister, as we have 
seen, of Goethe—unless it be but a figure to say that he ever 
“ found ” her anything. He appears to have lived to an advanced 
age without having really—in spite of the lawsuits he lost—com- 
prehended his case; not the least singular feature of which had 
in fact positively been the deceptive delay of his fate. It was 
not till after several years of false calm that it presented itself 
in its special form. We see him, and his so ruthlessly superseded 
name, never to be gilded by the brilliant event, reduced, like a leaf 
in a whirlwind, to a mere vanishing-point. 

We deal here, I think, with something very different from the 
usual tittle-tattle about “ private” relations, for the simple rea- 
son that we deal with relations foredoomed to publicity by the 
strange economy involved in the very play of genius. Nothing 
was ever less wasted, from beginning to end, than all this amorous 
experience and all this luxury of woe. The parties to it were 
to make an inveterate use of it, the principal party most of all: 
and what, therefore, on that marked ground, concerns the critic 
is to see what they were appreciably to get out of it. The prin- 
cipal party, the constant one through all mutations, was alone 
qualified to produce the extract that affects us as final. It was 
by the publication four years since of her letters to Alfred de 
Musset and to Sainte-Beuve—by the appearance also of Mme. 
Arvéde Barine’s luminous little Life of Musset—that we began 
to find her personal history brought nearer to us than her own 
communications had, in her lifetime, already brought it. The 
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story of her relations with Musset is, accordingly, so known that 
I need only glance at the fact of her having—shortly after the 
highest degree of intimacy between them had, in the summer of 
1833, established itself in Paris—travelled with him to Italy, 
settled with him, briefly, in Venice, and there passionately quar- 
relled and parted with him—only, however, several months 
later, on their return to France, to renew again, to quarrel and to 
part again, all more passionately, if possible, even than before. 
Mme. Karénine, besides supplying us with all added light on this 
episode, keeps us abreast of others that were to follow, leaves us 
no more in the dark about Michel de Bourges, Félicien Mallefille, 
and Chopin than we had already been left about their several pre- 
decessors. She is commendably lucid on the subject of Franz 
Liszt, impartially examines the case and authoritatively dis- 
misses it. Her second volume brings her heroine to the eve of 
the historic departure with Chopin for Majorca. We have thus, 
in this convenient form, enough for one mouthful of entertain- 
ment, as well as for superabundant reflection. 

We have indeed the whole essence of what most touches us, 
for this consists not at all of the quantity of the facts, nor even 
of their oddity: they are practically all there from the moment 
the heroine’s general attitude defines itself. This is the solid 
element—the details, to-day, are smoke. Yet it was in particular 
in taking her place, that autumn evening, in the southward-mov- 
ing diligence that Alfred de Musset—it was on this special oc- 
easion, I hasten to add, that she gave most the measure of her 
choice of the logical life. She had reached toward such a life, 
obviously in quitting the conjugal roof in 1831—had attacked 
the experiment clumsily, but according to her light, by throw- 
ing herself on such material support as faculties yet untested 
might furnish, and on such moral as several months of the in- 
timité of Jules Sandeau and a briefer taste of that of Prosper 
Merimée might further contribute. She had done, in other 
words, what she could ; subsequent lights show it as not her fault 
that she had not done better. With Musset her future took a 
stride; emotionally it “looked up.” Nothing was wanting, in 
this case—independently of what might then have appeared her 
friend’s equal genius—quite ideally to qualify it. He was sev- 
eral years her junior, and as she had her husband and her chil- 
dren, he had, in the high degree of most young Frenchmen of 
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sensibility, his mother. It is recorded that with this lady, on the 
eve of the celebrated step, she quite had the situation, as the 
phrase is, out; which is a note the more in the general intellectual 
lucidity. The only other note, in fact, to be added is that of the 
absence of funds for the undertaking. Neither partner had a 
penny to spare; the plan was wholly to “ make money,” as it were, 
as they went. A great deal was, in the event, to tell the truth, 
to be made—but the event was at the time far from clear to them. 
The enterprise was, in consequence, purely and simply, with a 
rounded perfection that gives it its value for the critic, an affair 
of the heart. That the heart, speaking of it as a fully representa- 
tive organ, should fail of no good occasion completely and con- 
sistently to engage itself was the definite and, as appeared, the 
promising assumption on which everything rested. The heart 
was real life, frank, fearless, intelligent, and even, so far as might 
be, intelligible, life; everything else was stupid as well as poor, 
muddle as well as misery. The heart, of course, might be misery, 
for nothing was more possible than that life predominantly was; 
but it was, at all events, the misery that is least ignoble. 

This was the basis of Madame Sand’s personal evolution, of 
her immense moral energy, for many a year; it was a practical 
system, applied and reapplied, and no “ inquiry ” concerning her 
has much point save as settling what, for our enlightenment and 
our esteem, she made of it. The answer meets us, I think, after 
we have taken in the facts, promptly enough, and with great clear- 
ness, if we consider that it is not, that it cannot be, in the con- 
ditions, a simple one. She made of it then, intellectually, a splen- 
did living, but she was able to do this only because she was an 
altogether exceptional example of human stuff. It is here that 
her famous heredity comes in: we see what a race accumulation 
of “toughness ” had been required to build her up. Monstrous 
monarchs and bastards of kings, bastards of bastards, courtesans, 
dancers supple and hard, accomplished men and women of the 
old, dead, great world, seasoned young soldiers of the Imperial 
epic, grisettes of the pavé de Paris, Parisian to the core—the mix- 
ture was not quite the blood of people in general, and, obviously, 
sach a final flower of such a stem might well have fixed the atten- 
tion and appealed to the vigilance of those qualified to watch its 
development. These persons would, doubtless, however, as a re- 
sult of their observation, have acquired betimes a sense of the 
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high vitality of their young friend. Formed essentially for in- 
dependence, and constructed for resistance and survival, she was 
to be trusted, as I have hinted, to take care of herself: this was 
always the residuary fact, whenever a passion was spent. She 
took care of Musset, she took care of Chopin, took care, in short, 
in her career, of a whole series of nurslings, but never failed, 
through the worst ingratitude, to be, by her own elasticity, still 
better taken care of. This is why we call her anomalous and 
deprecate any view of her success that loses sight of the anomaly. 
The success was so great that, but for the remainder, she would be 
too encouraging. She was one in a million, and the cluster of 
circumstances is too unlikely to recur. 

It is by her success, none the less, we must also remember, 
that we know her; it is this that makes her interesting and calls 
for study. She had all the illumination that sensibility, that 
curiosity, can give, and that so ingeniously induces surrender to 
it; but the too numerous weaknesses, vulgarities and penalties 
of adventure and surrender she had only in sufficient degree to 
complete the experience before they shaped themselves into the 
eloquence into which she could always reascend. Her eloquence— 
it is the simplest way to explain her—fairly made her success ; 
and eloquence is superlatively rare. When passion can always 
depend upon it to vibrate, passion becomes to that extent action, 
and success is nothing but action repeated and confirmed. In 
Madame Sand’s particular case, the constant recurrence of the 
malady of passion promoted, in the most extraordinary way, the 
superior appearance, the general expression, of health. It is not, 
of course, to be denied that there are, in her works, infirmities 
and disfigurements, odd smutches even, or unwitting drolleries, 
which show a sense on some sides enfeebled. The sense of her 
characters themselves, for instance, is constantly a confused one; 
they are too often at sea as to what is possible and what impossible 
for what we roughly call decent people. Her own categories, 
loose and liberal, are yet, naturally, never rough; when they sin 
it is by excess of indulgence and absence of the humorous vision, 
a nose for the ridiculons—the fatal want, this last almost always, 
we are reminded, the heel of Achilles, in the sentimental, the 
romantic estimate. The general solidity of her novels, at any 
rate, I leave impugned, and the feature I have just noted in them 
is but one of the points at which they fail of reality. I stick to 
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the history of her personal experiment, as the now so numerous 
documents show it; for it is here, and here only, that her feli- 
city is amusing and confounding; amusing by the quaintness of 
some of the facts exposed, and yet confounding by reason of the 
beauty mixed with them. 

The “affair” with Musset, for instance, has come to figure, 
thanks to the talent of both parties, as one of the great affairs 
in the history of letters; and yet, on the near view of it that we 
now enjoy, we learn that it lasted but little more than a year. 
Even this measure, indeed, is excessive, so far as any measure 
serves amid so much that is incoherent. It supposed itself to have 
dropped, for upwards of six months, during which another con- 
nection, another imperious heart-history, reigned in its stead. 
The enumeration of these trifles is not, I insist, futile; so that, 
while we are about it, we shall find an interest in being clear. 
The events of Venice, with those that immediately preceded and 
followed them, distinctly repay inspection as an epitome, in their 
totality, of the usual process. They appear to contain, as well as 
an intensity all their own, the essence of all that of other occa- 
sions. The young poet and the young novelist met, then, appear 
to have met for the first time, toward the end of June, 1833, 
and to have become finally intimate in the month of August of 
that year. They started together for Italy at the beginning of 
the winter, and were settled-—if settled be not too odd a word to 
use—by the end of January in Venice. I neglect the question of 
Musset’s serious illness there, though it be not the least renowned 
part of the adventure, and observe simply that by the end of March 
he had started to return to Paris, while his friend, remaining in 
Venice, had yielded to a new affection. This new affection, the 
connection with Pietro Pagello, dates, unmistakably, from before 
Musset’s departure; and, with the completion of “ Jacques” and 
the composition of the beautiful “André,” the wonderful 
“ Léone-Léoni” and some of the most interesting of the “ Let- 
tres d’un Voyageur,” constituted the main interest of our heroine 
during the spring and early summer. By midsummer, she had 
left Italy with Pagello, and they arrive in Paris on August 14th. 
This arrival marks immediately the term of their relations, which 
had by that time lasted some six or seven months. Pagello re- 
turned to Italy, and if they ever met again it was the merest of 
meetings and long years afterwards. 
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In October, meanwhile, the connection with Musset was re- 
newed, and renewed—this is the great point—because the senti- 
ments still entertained by each (in spite of Pagello, in spite of 
everything) are stronger even than any awkwardness of which 
either might have been conscious. The whole business, really, 
is one in which we lose our measure alike of awkwardness and of 
grace. The situation is in the hands of comedy—or would be, 
1 should rather say, were it not so distinctly predestined to fall, 
as I have noted, into those of eloquence. It is prolonged till 
the following February, we make out, at furthest, and only after 
having been, more than once in the interval, threatened with vio- 
lent extinction. It bequeathes us thus, in a handful of dates, a 
picture than which none other, probably, in the annals of “ pas- 
sion ” was ever more suggestive. The passion is of the kind that 
is called “immortal ”—and so called, wonderful to say, with 
infinite reason and justice. The poems, the letters, the diaries, 
the novels, the unextinguished accents and lingering echoes that 
commemorate it are among the treasures of the human imagina- 
tion. The literature of the world is appreciably the richer for it. 
Eloquence, in a word, on both sides, marked it for her own; it 
was born, according to the adage, with a silver spoon in its 
mouth. It was an affection, in short, transcendent and sublime, 
and yet the critic sees it come and go before he can positively 
turn round. The brief period of some seventeen or eighteen 
months not only affords it all its opportunity, but lodges com- 
fortably in its lap a relation founded on the same elements and 
yet wholly distinct from it. Musset oc upied, in fact, but two- 
thirds of the time. Pagello overlapped aim because Pagello also 
appealed to the heart; but Pagello’s appeal to the heart was dis- 
posed of as expeditiously. Musset, in the same way, succeeded 
Pagello at the voice of a similar appeal, and this claim, in its 
turn, was polished off in yet livelier fashion. 

Liveliness is, of course, the tune of the “gay” career; it has 
always been supposed to relegate to comedy the things to which 
it puts its mark—so that, as a series of sequences amenable main- 
ly to satire, the approximations I have made would fall neatly 
into place. The anomaly here, as on other occasions of the same 
sort depicted in Mme. Karénine’s volumes, is that the facts, as 
we are brought near to them, strike us as so out of relation to 
the beautiful tone. The effect and the achieved dignity are those 
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of tragedy—tragedy rearranging, begetting afresh, in its own 
interest, all the elements of ecstasy and despair. How can it not 
be tragedy when this interest is just the interest, which I have 
touched on, of exemplary eloquence? There are lights in which 
the material, with its want of nobleness, want of temper, want 
even of manners, seems scarcely life at all, as the civilized con- 
science understands life; and yet it is as the most magnanimous 
of surrenders to life that the whole business is, in the documents, 
triumphantly reflected. It is not only that “ La Nuit d’Octobre” 
is divine, that Madame Sand’s letters are superb and that nothing 
can exceed, in particular, the high style of the passage that we 
now perceive Musset to have borrowed from one of them for in- 
sertion in “On ne Badine pas avec ’ Amour”— to the extreme 
profit of the generation which was, for many years thereafter, 
to hear Delaunay exquisitely declaim at the Théétre Frangais: 
it is that, strange to say, almost the finest flower of the bouquet 
is the now-famous written “declaration ” addressed to Pagello 
one evening by the lady. Musset was ill in bed; he was the at- 
tendant doctor; and while, watching and ignorant of French, 
he twirled his thumbs or dipped into a book, his patient’s com- 
panion, on the other side of the table and with the lamp between 
them, dashed off (it took time) a specimen of her finest prose, 
which she then folded and handed to him, and which, for perusal 
more at leisure, he carried off in his pocket. It proved neither 
more nor less than one of the pontoon bridges which a force 
engaged in an active campaign holds itself ready at any time 
to throw across a river, and was in fact, in its kind, a solid and 
beautiful structure. It happily spanned, at all events, the gulf 
of a short acquaintance. 

The incident bears a family resemblance to another which 
our biographer finds in her path in the year 1837. Having to 
chronicle the close of the relation with Michel de Bourges, from 
which, again, her heroine had so much to suffer, she has also to 
mention that this catastrophe was precipitated, to all appearance, 
by the contemporaneous dawn of an affection “ plus douce, moins 
enthusiaste, moins Gpre aussi, et jespére plus durable.” The 
object of this affection was none other than the young man then 
installed at Nohant as preceptor to Madame Sand’s children— 
but as to whom, in the event, we ask ourselves what, by this time, 
her notion of measure or durability can have become. It is just 
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this element that has positively least to do, we seem to make out, 
with “ affection ” as so practised. Affection, in any sense worth 
speaking of, is durability; and it is the repeated impermanence 
of those manifestations of it on behalf of which the high horse 
of “passion” is ridden so hard, that makes us wonder whether 
such loves and such licenses, in spite of the quality of free ex- 
perience they represent, had really anything to do with it. It 
was the last thing, verily, they contained. Félicien Mallefille 
may be, to his heart’s content, of 1837 and even of a portion of 
1838; it is Chopin who is of the rest of the year and—let us 
hope our biographer will have occasion to show us—of at least 
the whole of the following. It is here that, as I have mentioned, 
she pauses. 

One of the most interesting contributions to her subject is the 
long letter from Balzac to his future wife, Mme. Hanska, now 
reproduced in the most substantial of the few volumes of his 
correspondence (“ Lettres ’Btrangére, 1888-1842,” published 
1899) and printed by Mme. Karénine. The author, finding 
himself near Nohant in the spring of 1838, went over to pay 
his illustrious colleague a visit, and spent a day or two in sus- 
tained conversation with her. He had the good fortune to find 
her alone, so that they could endlessly talk and smoke by the fire, 
and nothing can be all at once more vivid, more curious and more 
judicious than his immediate report of the occasion. It lets 
into the whole question of his hostess’s character and relations— 
inevitably more or less misrepresented by the party most in- 
volved—air and light and truth; it re-establishes the proportions. 
Tt shows these things as confronted, in a word, with Balzac’s 
hnge sense of the real, and offers the grateful critic still another 
chance to testify for that precious gift. This same critic’s mind 
rests, it must be added, with complacency on the vision, thus 
evoked, of the way that, for three days, from five o’clock in the 
afternoon till five in the morning, the wonderful friends must 
have had things out. For once, we feel sure, fundamental ques- 
tions were not shirked. As regards his comrade, at any rate, 
Balzac puts his finger again and again on the truth and the 
idiosyncrasy. “She is not aimable, and, in consequence, will 
always find it difficult to be loved.” He adds—and it is here that 
he comes nearest straightening the question—that she has, in 
character, all the leading marks of a man, is as little as possible 
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a woman. He implies that, though judged as a woman she may 
be puzzling enough, she hangs together perfectly if judged as a 
man. She is a man, he repeats, “ and all the more that she wants 
to be, that she has sunk the woman, that she isn’t one. Women 
attract, and she repels; and, as I am much of a man, if this is 
the effect she produces on me she must produce it on men who are 
like me—so that she will always be unhappy.” He qualifies as 
justly, I may parenthesize, her artistic side, the limits of which, 
he moreover intimates, she had herself expressed to him. “She 
has neither intensity of conception, nor the constructive gift, nor 
the faculty of reaching the truth ”—Balzac’s own deep dye of the 
truth—“ nor the art of the pathetic. But she holds that, without 
knowing the French language, she has style. And it’s true.” 

The light of mere evidence, the light of such researches as 
Mme. Karénine’s, added to her so copious correspondence and 
autobiography, makes Madame Sand so much of a riddle that we 
grasp at Balzac’s authoritative word as at an approach to a solu- 
tion. It is, strange to say, by reading another complexity into 
her image that we finally simplify it. The riddle consists in the 
irreconcilability of her distinction and her vulgarity. Vulgar, 
somehow, in spite of everything, is the record of so much taking 
and tasting and leaving, so much publicity and palpability of 
“heart,” so much experience reduced only to the terms of so 
many more or less greasy males. And not only vulgar, but, in 
a manner, grotesque—from the moment, that is, that the ex- 
perience is presented to us, in any degree, in the name of terror 
and pity. It was not a passive, but an active, situation, that of 
a nature robust and not too fastidious, full, at all times, of re- 
sistance and recovery. No history gives us really more ground 
to protest against the new fashion, rife in France, of transporting 
“love,” as there mainly represented, to the air of morals and of 
melancholy. The fashion betrays only the need to rejuvenate, 
at a considerable cost of falsity, an element in connection with 
which levity is felt either to have exhausted itself or to look thin 
as a motive. It is in the light of levity that many of the facts 
presented by Mme. Karénine are most intelligible, and that is 
the circumstance awkward for sensibility and for all the graces 
it is invited to shed. 

The scene quite changes when we cease to expect these graces. 
As a man Madame Sand was admirable—especially as a man of 
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the dressing-gown and slippers order, easy of approach and of 
tutoiement, rubbing shoulders with queer company and not super- 
stitiously haunted by the conception of the gentleman. There 
have been many men of genius, delightful, prodigal, and even 
immortal, who squared but scantily with that conception, and it 
is a company to which our heroine is simply one of the most 
interesting of recruits. She has in it all her value and loses 
none of her charm. Above all, she becomes in a manner com- 
prehensible, as any frank Bohemian is comprehensible. We have 
only to imagine the Bohemian really endowed, the Bohemian, 
that is, both industrious and wise, to get almost all her formula. 
She keeps, here and there, a feminine streak—has at moments an 
excess of volubility and too great an insistence on having been 
in the right; but, for the rest, as Balzac says, the character, con- 
fronted with the position, is an explanation. “Son mile,” he 
writes to Mme. Hanska, “ était rare ”—than which nothing could 
have been more natural. Yet for this masculine counterpart— 
so difficult to find—she ingenuously spent much of her early life 
in looking. That the search was a mistake is what constitutes, 
in all the business of which the Musset episode is the type, the 
only, the real melancholy, the real moral tragedy. 

For all such mistakes, none the less, the whole lesson of the 
picture is precisely in the disconcerting success of her system. 
Everything was, at the start, against that presumption ; but every- 
thing, at the end, was to indicate that she was not to have been 
beaten. Others might well have been, and the banks of the 
stream of her career are marked, not invisibly, with mouldering 
traces of the less lucky or the less buoyant; but her attitude, as 
life went on, was more and more that of showing how she profited 
of all things for wisdom and sympathy, for a general expertness 
and nobleness. These forces, all clarified to an admirable judg- 
ment, kept her, to the last day, serene and superior, and they are 
one of the reasons why the monument before us is felt not to be 
misplaced. There should always be a monument to those whose 
tour de force has been great. What greater tour de force than 
to have bequeathed in such mixed elements, to have principally 
made up of them, the affirmation of an unprecedented intensity 
of life? For though this intensity was one that broke down, in 
each proposed exhibition, the general example remains, incon- 
gruously, almost the best we can cite. And all we can say is 
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that this brings us back once more to the greatness, the excep- 
tional energy and wellnigh monstrous vitality, of the individual 
concerned. Nothing is so absurd as a half-disguise, and Madame 
Sand’s abiding value will probably be in her having given her sex, 
for its new evolution and transformation, the real standard and 
measure of change. This evolution, this transformation, all 
round us, is unmistakable; the change is in the air; women are 
turned more and more to looking at life as men look at it and to 
getting from it what men get. In this direction their aim has 
been, as yet, comparatively modest and their emulation low; 
the challenge they have hitherto picked up is but the challenge 
of the “average” male. The approximation of the extraordinary 
woman has been practically, in other words, to the ordinary man. 
Madame Sand’s service is that she planted the flag much higher: 
her own approximation, at least, was to the extraordinary. She 
reached him, she surpassed him, and she showed how, with native 
dispositions, the thing could be done. These new records will 
live as the precious text-book, so far as we have got, of the busi- 
ness. HENRY JAMES. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE AMERICAN PERIL. 


BY DR. WILHELM WENDLANDT, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION IN BERLIN. 


Tue American peril is a problem in arithmetic. It will cause 
the greatest distress to the party who has made a mistake in his 
calculations. Viewed from this stand-point, it threatens not 
Germany alone, nor even Europe alone, but also America itself. 
The Americans have always been cool calculators, but they err 
if they suppose that England is the only old country that has 
learned how to figure. 

For thirty years all the European states have directed their 
whole attention and their accumulated skill of centuries to the 
practical method of creating values, with a view to the increase 
of individual and national wealth. The industry of the middle 
European states, in particular, is the result of this application of 
the modern intellect. It is just as young as the industry of the 
United States. But it rests upon very different foundations. 

American industry has “grown phenomenally ” because, in 
the main, of the presence in the country of almost all raw mate- 
rials, and because of the continued immigration of European 
brains and labor. At the opening of the century the German 
Imperial Chancellor, like President Roosevelt, was able to speak 
in the Reichstag of the unexampled progress of the industry of 
his country. The causes of this other phenomenal growth, which 
involved a transformation of Germany from an agricultural into 
an industrial state in the space of three decades, are to be found, 
aside from the presence of coal and iron in Germany, not only in 
the mechanical exploitation of raw materials, but particularly in 
the thorough commercial and scientific training of the people. 

German civilization, like that of England, is older by many 
centuries than that of America. Its antiquity might be regarded 
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as a disadvantage; but at the present stage of development of 
the World-Powers it means a measure of advancement, a lead in 
the race, which cannot by any means be entirely cut down by the 
progress of a century, much less by that of a generation. 

England had a lead over all civilized countries, because it had 
not been ruined economically by a thirty years’ religious war in 
the seventeenth century. Germany caught up again in the cen- 
tury just past. As regards certain specialties of industry, Ger- 
many is the oldest industrial country in the world. As early as 
the year 1400, the products of the Nuremberg toy industry and 
German art were known and esteemed in all markets. On these 
foundations, covered up but not destroyed by the ruins of war, 
the industry of the German Empire was built up organically and 
surely when political strength was restored, and that in so short 
a time that it surprised the Germans themselves. The same is 
true of German shipping, which has recently made similar as- 
tonishing progress. 

Parallel with Germany, her neighboring and allied states have 
developed industrially to a greater or less extent. France has 
made, comparatively, the least progress. But her exports have 
recently increased, and her industry would presumably soon re- 
cover from its lethargy if the French would courageously lay 
aside their unhappy thoughts of revenge, which still hang about 
them like a fashionable dress, and would come to a clear realiza- 
tion of their economic relations to their neighbor states. 

Notwithstanding this state of affairs in the European nations, 
America has sprung a surprise upon old Europe. The fact that 
this occurrence was not recognized in time by the political leaders 
and by European manufacturers, and that it is not even yet ap- 
preciated at its proper significance, is what constitutes the real 
core of the American peril to E urope. Not as if America were 
in a position to surpass old Europe in any direction in the coming 
centuries ; but neglect of the timely and proper use of precautions 
core of the American peril to Europe. Not as if America were 
fore, does not consist in a lack, on the part of the inhabitants of 
the Old World, of the means of protecting themselves, but in their 
failure to recognize its actual presence. 

Here is where Americans have an advantage which they are 
utilizing at present to the fullest extent with shrewd calculation. 
Upon this basis their high protective tariff system has grown up, 
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which has laid in ruins before the eyes of the whole world the doc- 
trine of free trade. 

The Dingley bill signifies a complete revolution of the world’s 
economic policy. The European states will be compelled to ad- 
just themselves to it, unless the United States are preparing to 
remove their almost insurmountable wall of protection. The 
Dingley tariff, as a whole and in its separate parts, could not be 
better fitted to arouse the resentment of the entire commercial 
world of Europe; and one cannot sufficiently admire the forbear- 
ance of the states which have submitted since 1896 to a measure 
equivalent to a revolution in the world of commerce. The con- 
viction is gradually dawning on all thinking men that the adop- 
tion of an entirely new commercial law by one World-Power re- 
quires a corresponding reconstruction of the commercial laws by 
the other Powers. 

Hence it follows that while the Dingley tariff is a danger to 
Europe at present, it also involves no less a danger to the United 
States in the future; for, as soon as Europe, or even the allied 
states alone, proceed with the same indifference to the interests 
of others as America has shown, none will be more severely in- 
jured than that state whose export trade is now enjoying a 
“phenomenal growth.” If the European markets are closed, 
even in part only, to the United States, the inevitable result for 
America will be an industrial crisis of an extent such as the 
world has never seen. 

The development which the trusts are taking is at work even 
now in the direction of a crisis, such as has been observed at 
times in the ever-fluctuating fate of the American railroads and 
banks. Such mighty reverses have not occurred in the states of 
Europe, neither are they possible. It is not difficult to under- 
stand, therefore, why Mr. Roosevelt is paying special attention 
to the growth of the trusts. As soon as American labor arrays 
itself against the owners of the trusts, and as soon as immigration 
materially decreases, as it has begun to do, American industry 
will be prostrated. Then it will become apparent to what extent 
the domestic consumer in the United States has been injured, 
on the one hand by the Dingley tariff—which increases the price 
of foreign products fifty per cent. on an average—and on the 
ether by the trusts, which compel him to pay their own prices. 

The growth of the trusts would not, therefore, be the main 
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occasion for Europe’s adopting a hostile commercial policy tow- 
ards America. The Dingley tariff, however, is the “ piéce de 
résistance” which must be removed or rendered ineffective. 

To prove this further a specialized examination of the Dingley 
tariff is necessary. But before making such an examination we 
will call to mind the present status of the treaty relations between 
the United States, Germany, and other states. 

The basis of our commercial relations is the treaty of 1828 
between Prussia and the United States, which was transferred in 
1871 to the combined states of Germany. Then, in 1891, Amer- 
ica was included in the “ most-favored-nation ” clause as regards 
duties on grain. This perhaps somewhat hastily granted con- 
cession was ill-requited by the Americans, who refused us the 
privileges of the “ most favored nation ” down to the latest agree- 
ment on July 10th, 1900. At present, the German Empire ap- 
plies the “ most-favored-nation ” clause, with limitation, to the 
commercial treaties with Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Rou- 
mania, Russia, Servia, and Switzerland; while the President of 
the United States proclaimed on July 13th, 1900, that the con- 
cessions granted to France, Italy, and Portugal applied also to 
imports from Germany. This agreement may be abrogated at 
three months’ notice. It is a cause of gratification that the Unit- 
ed States have thus abolished differential treatment, especially 
towards France, and that the enjoyment of the provisions of the 
second French treaty of July 24th, 1899, seems assured to us as 
soon as it takes effect. The question, as is well known, is one re- 
garding the most favorable concessions on liqueurs, wines, and 
the like, which had been granted to France, and it was rather 
a matter of principle for the German Empire to seek to obtain 
the same terms. In this we have been successful, but we have 
done a poor stroke of business, because we have thereby sanctioned 
America’s claim to the privileges of the most-favored-nation 
clause on the ground of our December treaties with France, 
Italy, Russia, and Austria; while the concession we have re- 
ceived applies only to the few articles mentioned. However, the 
principle has some value; we shall be able to use it later as a 
precedent. The new treaty with France contains, in the main, 
reductions of duties on classes of goods imported into the United 
States from Germany, such as chemicals, mineral-waters, toys, 
gloves, iron and textile goods, and especially knitted goods, laces, 
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velvets, velveteens, as well as lace trimmings, mixed woven goods, 
articles of clothing, embroideries, linens, ete. These reductions, 
to be sure, would not benefit us until they had gone into effect for 
France. 

The American “ maximum concession,” which differs in prin- 
ciple from the most-favored-nation clause hitherto customary in 
commercial treaties, is one of the principal causes productive of 
resistance to the Dingley tariff. It has been truly said that the 
limited maximum concession of America, which relates essen- 
tially to alcoholic beverages, is one in appearance only, and cannot 
be regarded as in any way an equivalent of exchange with the 
tariff treaties of the European states. 

The maximum concession which European states allow each 
other on the basis of their treaty tariffs, constitutes a very differ- 
ent foundation for treaties as to the most favored nation from the 
right of the President to grant reductions on a few articles, 
which, moreover, it must be said, are of no great importance in 
industry. 

This fact becomes the more evident in view of the enormous 
increase of duties effected by the Dingley tariff. 

A detailed calculation of the duties of the two countries shows 
that the Dingley tariff imposes an import tax of fifty per cent. 
of the value of the total imports, or forty-five per cent. of the 
value of the dutiable goods, while Germany does not quite levy 
ten per cent. and seventeen per cent. respectively. Comparing, 
therefore, the total imports, the American protective tariff ex- 
ceeds the German fivefold, and comparing the dutiable goods, 
threefold. Moreover, certain important articles of industry must 
pay the United States Treasury a very much greater rate than the 
average. 

Now, the effect of these enormous duties is increased still 
further by the specialization of the tariff. Under lumber, for 
example, it distinguishes five different kinds which are differently 
taxed, the duty rising from one cent to fifty cents; under glass, 
there are seven rates; under steel ingots, there are four, the duty 
rising from two marks to about thirty-five marks per double 
hundredweight; leather gloves alone comprise nineteen items. 
Add to this that the Dingley tariff takes cognizance of about ten 
different measures: “piece,” “ton,” “pair,” “square yard,” 
“square inch,” “cubic foot,” “gallon,” “bushel,” ete. These 
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different terms, of course, frequently occasion unintentional mis- 
takes in the declarations, and of these the appraisers take advan- 


Moreover, a duty by weight is added in many cases to the duty 
ad valorem. This provision is frequently found in the Dingley 
tariff, where we therefore have a double taxation, according to 
value and according to weight. 

It is worthy of notice, furthermore, how this tariff is handled. 
The certification of invoices involves great inconvenience to for- 
eign industry. Every invoice exceeding the value of $100 must 
be examined and certified by the American consul in the country 
from which it comes. The consul may require the personal ap- 
pearance of the manufacturer before him, and even put the manu- 
facturer under oath. The invoice must contain not only the 
value of the article, but the market and wholesale prices in the 
principal markets of the country, statements as to time, place, 
and person of the seller, the actual cost, as well as all expenses, 
including the value of the packing, such as wooden and paper 
boxes, bags, ete. Among these expenses are to be considered es- 
pecially the cost of packing, freight to the shipping port, com- 
missions, transportation, and insurance. The injustice of these 
demands is in obliging a foreign manufacturer to reveal his 
methods of production and his business secrets. The German 
government had recognized this state of affairs, and instructed 
its envoy some time ago to bring it to the notice of the American 
government. The answer was that nothing could be done until 
the objectionable provision of the law was changed. 

This provision of the Dingley tariff is so vexatious that the 
Manufacturers’ Association has submitted a request to the Prus- 
sian Minister of Commerce, the German Bundesrath and the 
Reichstag to add to the new German tariff law a provision which 
would enable Germany eventually to make the same demands. 
This clause or provision is to be about as follows: The German 
Empire shall have the right of immediately taking like measures 
towards countries that require certificates of origin, shipping 
duties, especially high licenses for commercial travellers, and the 
like, so that the battle may be waged with equal weapons on both 
sides. 

The functions of the appraisers in America are a downright 
Draconic institution. They have full power and are supported 
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by the government in such a way that hardly anything can be 
done against them. There is nothing left to do but to pay what 
they demand; for protests result in protracted lawsuits, and the 
importer is in reality dispossessed as against the American manu- 
facturer. 

If the slightest undervaluation is proved, very high fines im- 
mediately become operative. If, for example, the appraised value 
exceeds the amount declared, one per cent. of the appraised value 
is added. 

According to our view, it is to our mutual interest to reach 
some understanding conducive to the welfare of the two nations 
on the basis of a consideration of the facts of the case. There is 
no doubt that the foundations from which the European states 
have risen are already menaced by the aggressive economic policy 
of the United States, and there is also no doubt that Europe is 
arming in an economic sense against America. Inducements to 
do so are furnished by the statistics. Those relating to the for- 
eign trade of Germany and America may be taken as evidence of 
the necessity for the Germans ceasing to remain inactive specta- 
tors of their course of development. 

According to American authorities, the total imports into Amer- 
ica in 1891 were valued at 3,497 millions of marks, and the ex- 
ports at 3,663 millions. After ten years, the imports were 3,482 
millions, and the exports 6,103 millions. While, therefore, the 
imports remained stationary, the exports doubled. 

The share of Germany in this was as follows: In 1891, Ger- 
many was still exporting more to America than she received from 
that country, the amount being 409 millions of marks against 385 
millions. In 1900, German exports were 434 millions, an in- 
significant rise in view of the fact that the population of Amer- 
ica had greatly increased. On the other hand, the imports into 
Germany from America doubled in the ten years. They are 
$30 millions of marks. 

German authorities afford a picture of still sharper contrasts, 
for the American authorities may have a certain interest in not 
making the contrasts appear too sharp. German authorities have 
it that American exports to Germany in 1891 were 457, and had 
risen in 1900 to 1,021 millions. German exports, on the other 
hand, had risen from 358 to 440 millions. In both cases, then, 
German statistics show a greater increase. But, then, this gives 
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@ proportion as between American exports to Germany and Ger- 
man exports to America of 10 to 4. 

Comparing the most important items of export and import in 
the course of the last ten years, we find that Germany received 
from America raw cotton valued at 140.2 millions of marks in 
1890, but 258.8 millions in 1900. This increase might really be 
a source of satisfaction to us, for it shows that German industry 
has used more raw material. Other items, however, are very un- 
comfortable reading. It is sure to be felt painfully by the agri- 
cultural population that the importation of wheat increased from 
8.8 to 60.6 millions of marks in the ten years mentioned. Our 
mining industry has seen the importation of copper rise in ten 
years from 0.4 to 101.4 millions of marks. Dried fruit has risen 
from 1.4 to 11.9, oil-cake from 7 to 23, lard from 47 to 87, 
petroleum from 62.1 to 71.1 millions. As it is more a question 
of raw materials for America, the same line of evidence would not 
be so important, but the converse is the more serious. In the 
same ten years, the German exportation of cotton hosiery has 
fallen off from 35 to 25, musical instruments from 10.1 to 2.6, 
silk garments, underwear, etc., from 5.8 to 0.3, woollen garments, 
underwear, etc., from 5.7 to 3.5, fine leather goods from 12.3 
to 3.2, half-silk fabrics, cloths, shawls, from 63.2 to 19.9, linen 
damask from 3.1 to 0.7, photographic paper from 2.5 to 0.3, and, 
finally, woollen cloths and unprinted fabrics from 27.4 to 7.3 
millions of marks. 

This picture, however, assumes a much more unfavorable as- 
pect if we call to mind the percentage of industrial products to 
that of agricultural products or raw materials in the exports of 
the United States. The figures furnished by the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington itself show that forty years ago indus- 
trial products formed only 12.76 per cent. of American exports, 
while during the last fiscal year they were 31.54 per cent. In 
ten years the share of industry in the exports has doubled. The 
money value figures out as follows: Forty years ago, the exports 
of industrial products were, in round numbers, 40 millions of 
dollars; thirty years ago, 68 millions ; twenty years ago, 102 mill- 
ions; ten years ago, 157 millions; five years ago, 183 millions; 
and last year, 432 millions of dollars. This means an increase of 
136 per cent. within five years. Cotton and petroleum are now 
no longer at the head of the export list, as they were formerly; 
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there has been a revolution, and the top is now occupied by iron 
and steel products amounting to 122 millions of dollars. Only 
five years ago, the exports in this branch were only 32 millions, 
and ten years ago, 25.5 millions of dollars. The increase in five 
years is therefore nearly 300 per cent. These calculations may 
be extended to other products in which we are equally interested ; 
thus the exports of leather and leather goods rose in ten years 
from 12 to 27 million dollars, cotton goods from 10 to 24 million, 
agricultural implements from 4 to 16, chemicals from 5 to 13, 
wooden wares from 6.5 to 11, paraffine articles from 2.4 to 8.6, 
paper goods from 1.2 to 6.2, tobacco goods from 3.9 to 6 million 
dollars. Only thirty years ago, the value of all the exports 
of the United States in agriculture, mining, forestry, fishery, and 
other products was hardly greater than that of the industrial ex- 
ports alone is now. 

The characteristic of the American peril is that it does not 
menace any single European country, but all European com- 
mercial states alike, and, last but not least, the United States 
itself? The natural consequence of this condition of affairs is 
that it creates the necessity for common resistance on the part of 
all the states affected by it against the common aggressor. 

Historically, the idea of a European customs union is about 
twenty years old. 

In 1879, when Bismarck was preparing the new German tariff, 
the French were the first to suggest a combination of the middle 
European states against the American peril, which, however, at 
that time chiefly menaced European agriculture. This idea, 
emanating from the French political economist, G. de Molinari, 
was again taken up by the International Agricultural Congress 
in Pesth in 1885. When the McKinley tariff went into effect, 
in the fall of 1890, it produced indignation in all the more im- 
portant European states, and new voices were raised for a general 
commercial union of Europe. Count Caprivi also recognized the 
danger, and expected to make a nearer approach to an under- 
standing among the European states on the subject of customs by 
means of the commercial treaties he recommended at the close of 
1891. At the International Agricultural Congress of Pesth in 
1896, the idea was again taken up. Among German parlia- 
mentarians, Dr. Hammacher and Count Kanitz pointed out, with 
especial reference to the industrial development of the United 
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States, that the instinct of self-preservation must compel the 
European states to seek for mutual support for defence against 
America. As is shown by Crispi’s papers, which have recently 
been published, that Italian statesman, when negotiating with 
Caprivi in 1893 for the Triple Alliance, mentioned as one condi- 
tion that Germany should not give up the idea of a middle 
European customs union. 

Since 1897, the idea of common resistance to the American 
policy of prohibitive duties has not been abandoned in the states 
of Europe, but has been vigorously discussed on all sides. Be- 
fore that, there had not been any official utterances on this sub- 
ject, but now a more or less positive recognition of the necessity 
of a common defence has been made by the Austrian and the 
Hungarian Minister of Agriculture, the Spanish government, 
the French Minister of Commerce, and, finally, Count Golu- 
chowski, the Austro-ITungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

How far the negotiations initiated by the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation with the representatives of industry and commerce of 
the European states have progressed, is not at this time communi- 
cated to the public. We must not fail to recognize, however, 
that since 1897 the chances are essentially more favorable for a 
Enropean customs union. At that time, England did not seem con- 
vinced that the American invasion could ever be a serious danger 
to her; but at the present day the commercial relations of France, 
as well as England, towards Germany have greatly altered. It 
has turned out that England is menaced more than any other 
state. The English statesman, Sir Charles Dilke, has recently 
argued in Figaro that the powerful competition of America is 
to be regarded as one of those motives, independent of friendli- 
ness or aversion, which are calculated to make European nations 
more tractable, if not more disposed to act together. 

The idea of a European customs union supported by English 
statesmen will not again disappear from the scene. The pro- 
voking commercial policy of the Americans is creating a world of 
enemies. If the United States continues its policy to the point 
where the European states, in addition to the means now at their 
individual command, adopt a common resistance to its gross 
selfishness, the time is not distant when the American peril to 
Europe will be converted into a European peril to America. 

WILHELM WENDLANDT. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


BY DB. MORIZ DUB. 


Eacu of the states composing the Austro-Hungarian monarohy 
has independent national fimances. They have neither a debt 
nor a loan in common. Our account must therefore consider 
the national debt and the financial position of the two halves ef 
the monarchy separately. 

I.—THE AUSTRIAN PROVINCES. 

The origin of a large amount of Austria’s liabilities may be 
found in the disastrous wars of the past century. The three 
great wars with Prussia, particularly the celebrated Seven Years’ 
War, entailed an expenditure of nearly 300 millions of florins. 
During the long period of peace which followed upon this epoch, 
a large portion of these foreign loans was paid off out of the 
savings of the home administration, and the burden of the inter- 
est was considerably reduced by means of a successful conversion ; 
the Austrian finances were put in order, and the Budget displayed 
an important surplus for the first time. The great wars with 
the French Republic and with Napoleon, however, soon nullified 
these achievements. The monarchy was again compelled to strain 
its credit to the utmost: it was found impossible to raise loans 
in England or Holland, and recourse was had to the expedient 
of issuing paper money, which soon led to the ruin of the entire 
national economy. 

The science of finance was as yet little understood. It was 
believed that real capital could be created by issuing and circu- 
lating paper money, and that such paper notes in unlimited quan- 
tity would possess the purchasing power of the actual coin, which 
was driven more and more out of the country through the in- 
crease of the national liabilities. Austria was fairly overwhelmed 
with a flood of paper money. The notes of the Vienna City 
Bank, the so-called “ Bankozettel,” were inordinately multiplied ; 
in the year 1810, immediately after the termination of the dis- 
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astrous campaign against Napoleon, these notes were in circu- 
lation to the enormous amount of 1,0(0 million florins,* while 
the population amounted to no more than 26,000,000. This 
paper money completely lost all value by reason of the quantity 
issued, which far surpassed the actual requirements: and the 
notorious Financial Charter of February 20th, 1811, was nothing 
less than the formal bankruptcy of the state. This charter re- 
duced the actual value and cash currency of the note to one-fifth 
of its nominal value. The “ Bankozettel” were entirely with- 
drawn from circulation and replaced by a new paper money, the 
“ Redemption Bills,” in the proportion of five to one, so that the 
paper currency sank to 211 millions of florins. For existing con- 
tracts formerly made, a new scale of conversion was fixed upon 
the new valuation according to the time when the contract was 
concluded and the depreciation of money when the contract was 
entered upon. The financial edict diminished by one-half the 
interest on the Funded Debt, the nominal value of which at that 
time amounted to 800 millions of florins, and the coupons of 
which were paid in the depreciated “ Bankozettel” : the payments 
were thereupon made in the new “ Redemption Bills,” which 
were as yet of full value. 

The ensuing and even more costly wars with France caused 
the hasty and non-consolidated issue of new notes; while, by 
means of the anticipation of the taxes, another new form of 
paper money, the “ Anticipation Notes,” was brought into cir- 
culation, so that the flood of paper swelled from 211 to 638 mill- 
ions of florins from 1811 to 1816. The value of the new paper 
money sank to two-fifths of the nominal value, and it was consoli- 
dated afterwards at this rate. The regulation of the financial 
system was effected by the foundation of the National Bank of 
Austria in the year 1816, which still forms the only bank for 
the issue of notes for both states of the monarchy in common, 
under the name of the Austro-Hungarian Bank. The National 
Bank successfully undertook to reduce the paper-money circula- 
tion to the normal level. The bank paper issued by the state 
gradually disappeared entirely from circulation, while the Na- 
tional Bank notes formed the only fiduciary money, and no more 
state paper money was issued from 1816 till 1866. During the 
disastrous campaign with Prussia in the year 1866, however. 


* According to the nominal value, about £100,000,000. 
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unredeemable state notes were issued, and thus the already ad- 
vanced consolidation of the currency was thrown back for thirty 
years. Only of late years has it been possible to pay off this 
floating debt entirely, and by the adoption of the gold standard 
to place Austrian finance upon a basis warranting permanence. 

We return to the Consolidated Debt. In the year 1811, Gov- 
ernment stockholders received a heavy blow by the reduction of 
their dividends by one-half. In 1818, a partial compensation was 
made by the spontaneous act of the Sovereign. A kind of stock 
had been previously created which formed the standard of Aus- 
trian national credit for fifty years—the five per cent. “ Métal- 
liques.” In 1816, a new loan was raised, by which the holders of 
the old state bonds, upon the payment of a certain sum, exchanged 
these for new bonds, the “ Métalliques,” which were rated at 
five per cent. in the current coin, but the dividends on which were 
later on curtailed again in the wars of 1859 and 1866, until they 
were identified with the present 4.2-per-cents. in 1868. By this 
means, the nominal capital of the debt was reduced from 608 to 
488 millions of florins. The debt, thus reduced, was divided into 
488 series, of which each amounted to a million of florins. A 
drawing of the series five times a year was established; the 
bonds contained in the series drawn, bearing only half of the 
original interest in paper, were exchanged into new “ Métal- 
liques,” at the original percentage. In order to lessen the ex- 
pense thus incurred by the state, an additional sum of five mill- 
ions of the old debt was purchased at the Exchange and annihi- 
lated. This plan was arranged for 49 years; after that period 
the entire old debt would have disappeared and been replaced 
by Métalliques at five per cent. to a nominal value of 244 mill- 
ions of florins. The drawings were duly carried out until the 
year 1867, so that in 1868 the whole then existing old debt was 
replaced at the full rate of interest. Such was the plan which, 
although generously and apparently logically conceived, yet im- 
posed a disproportionately heavy burden upon the State, so tha: 
it was only possible to carry it out by the negotiation of new loans. 
The national debt accordingly increased again slowly, but con- 
tinuously. In 1831, it had reached the amount of a thousand 
millions, and it was considerably augmented by the stormy events 
of 1848 and the succeeding period. In 1852, the national debt 
had exceeded 1,700 millions of florins. 
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The Treasury was almost empty. The deficit in the Budget 
had been a chronic occurrence for nearly a century: the larger 
portion of the national income was swallowed up by the burden 
of interest upon the national debt, and loans of the most dan- 
gerous form, those of the Bank of Issue, were continually in- 
creased by the pressure of circumstances. The largest financial 
operation undertaken by the state was the national loan of 1854. 
The loan was to pay interest at five per cent. in silver, and 
amounted to 500 millions of florins. The issue of the loan was 
an appeal to national patriotism; more than a million and a 
half subscribers were promptly enrolled. The large sums re- 
ceived, which burdened the state with an annual charge of more 
than 30 millions of florins, were devoured by the rapacious maw 
of the military administration. However, upon the outbreak of 
the war with Italy, the necessary sums for the mobilization were 
wanting. The worst and most painful discovery was made at the 
time of the Peace of Villafranca. It then became manifest 
that the amount of the national loan consisted of 611 instead of 
500 millions of florins, and that secret negetiations of the Min- 
ister of Finance were responsible for the excess. In addition 
to this operation, several other smaller issues of loans had to be 
carried out. The state had recourse to the ever-ready means of 
floating debts upon the Bank of Issue. State demesnes were 
sold at an absurdly low rate, and the state railways were sold 
to foreign companies at an immense loss. At the close of the 
war, Austria had a debt of more than 2,000 millions of florins. 

The financial breakdown was one of the strongest motives which 
induced Austria to abandon the old system of Absolutism and 
clericalism and to become a constitutional state. In the Octo- 
ber Patent of 1860, and still more in the February Charter of 
1861, the control of the finances and the issue of new loans were 
mentioned as among the most important prerogatives of the Par- 
liament then summoned for the first time, and the representa- 
tives of the people addressed themselves to this difficult task with 
the greatest devotion, although for a time with but little success. 
The action of Ignaz von Plener, the first constitutional Austrian 
Minister of Finance, struck at the root of the evil, and aimed at 
regulating the relations with the Bank of Issue. This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished in a surprisingly short time, thanks to 
the energetic co-operation of Herr Lucam, the gifted Secretary 
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of the Bank at that time; in 1865 the National Bank would have 
been in a position to undertake cash payments after all the ad- 
vances made to the Government had been consolidated. The dis- 
astrous war with Prussia in 1866 put an end to all these schemes. 
‘To meet the expenses of the war the state again issued unredeem- 
able paper money not founded upon a money value. 

The new regulation of the relations between Austria and Hun- 
gary, as well as the cession of the Italian provinces lost in the 
war, rendered necessary an entire reorganization of the national 
debt. Italy assumed a portion of the debt, which was contracted 
for the newly acquired provinces of Lombardy and Venetia. Dur- 
ing the settlement of the dual monarchy, Hungary was not to be 
prevailed upon to recognize the existing national debt as com- 
mon to both halves of the monarchy. Austria alone remained 
responsible for the loans contracted during the period of Abso- 
lutism. Hungary merely undertook an annual contribution of 
29.18 millions of florins, for the interest of the large debts which 
had been incurred in the suppression of the Hungarian Rebellion 
and the agricultural colonization of her land, and in addition an 
annual share of 1.15 millions of florins for the extinction of 
the lottery loans. 

The reorganization of the national debt thus became an in- 
evitable and pressing task. Austria had recourse to an expedient 
which undermined her credit for many years:—the reduction of 
the coupons of the national debt. Soon after the war of 1859 
a tax of six per cent. was imposed upon the interest of the 
national debt, and this was raised to seven per cent. in 1862. 
Now a maximum income tax of sixteen per cent. was laid upon 
the stocks, so that the five-per-cent. coupons were paid at the 
rate of 4.2 per cent. These are the Austrian 4.2-per-cents. 
At the same time there followed the conversion of all the older 
debts into the uniform 5 and 4.2 per cents respectively, of which 
two kinds were created, one payable in paper and one in silver. 

The reduction of the coupons was really a compulsory arrange- 
ment with the creditors of the state, who, however, have been 
richly compensated for their loss in interest by the price and 
intrinsic value of their paper, as the price of the uniform stock, 
which stood at 57 per cent. at the time of the conversion, has 
risen above par. The cost of interest upon this new debt stood 
at 106.3 millions of florins after the reduction of the coupons, 
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and the saving thus effected amounted to eleven millions of 
florins. 

The following years were devoted to the slow consolidation 
of the state finances. After the reorganization of the dual mon- 
archy came the period of economical prosperity, four short years, 
in which companies were floated with mushroom speed and stock- 
jobbing rioted in the wildest manner. Then followed a resound- 
ing crash. The crisis of 1873 seriously damaged the prosperity 
of the Austrian nation. Through the enormous losses in na- 
tional property, the reserve funds of the people were severely 
impaired. The Austrian Government was compelled to proceed 
to the negotiation of a foreign gold loan at a heavy sacrifice. 
Austria had the silver currency; but by a law passed in 1867 an 
Austrian gold coin (the four-florin and eight-florin piece) had been 
created, equal in value to the ten and twenty franc pieces. Upon 
this gold coinage was based the new foreign loan, the four per 
cent. Gold Rente, which was raised in 1875, chiefly in France. 
By the issues of the following year, this first purely Austrian 
debt was increased to 272.6 millions of florins. In 1892 and 1895, 
a further series of this Gold Rente was issued, but this time for 
an economically useful object—the regulation of values and the 
redemption of the floating paper debt. In the eighties, Austria 
contracted internal loans, which were taken up again upon the in- 
crease of prosperity after the great crisis. A five per cent. paper 
stock was created, the proceeds of which were devoted to the 
construction of railways upon a large scale, but also for less 
productive objects, such as military expenses, the re-arming of 
the army and the covering of deficits in the Budget: 238.8 mill- 
ions of florins of this five per cent. stock were issued. The 
national debt was also increased by the acquirement of private 
railways by the state. 

The lowering of the rate of interest which took place univer- 
sally in the early nineties, afforded the opportunity to the Aus- 
trian monarchy of considerably reducing the burden of interest. 
The state had recourse to the conversion of the five per cent. Gov- 
ernment Stock, especially the Paper Rentes. In 1892, the entire 
five-per-cents. were converted into a four per cent. stock based 
upon the new crown currency. The standard rate of interest for 
the Austrian national debt was henceforth four per cent. The 
continual reduction of the rate of interest also led to excesses 
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in after-years. Such an excess was the creation of a 3% per 
cent. Rente, which was exceedingly unpopular, possessed no at- 
traction at home, and was placed with much difficulty with for- 
eign, particularly French, capital. 

The regulation of the currency and the adoption of the gold 
standard are of the most beneficial influence upon the Austrian 
national debt. Austria thus joins the ranks of those states which 
are economically sound, and upon the completion of the work 
will stand upon the same level with France and Germany. The 
state paper, which forms a melancholy souvenir of an inglorious 
fratricidal war, is extinct; the gold value of the currency, for- 
merly exposed to the most violent fluctuations, is settled and 
assured by a wise bank policy; while the creditors of the state 
receive their interest and return of capital no longer in a depre- 
ciated coinage, uncertain in value, but in honest money of full 
value in the foreign markets. 

The present amount of the Austrian national debt, together 
with the cost of interest and capitalization, calculated upon a 


uniform basis, may be seen from the following figures :* 
I.—GENERAL DEBT. 
Total Amount of 


Millions, Millions. 
Crowns. £ 
4.2 per cent. paper rentes. . .2,967.32 
4.2 per cent. silver , 
Lottery 


South Austrian Railway... 
State railwa 


* 1 crown = ¥ florin; £1 = about 24 crowns. 


unded Debt. Interest. 
Millions. Millions. 
Crowns, £ 
124.62 6.19 
84.48 3.52 
9.75 0.40 
perty loams.... .... .... 54.67 1.61 3.00 0.12 
Salt bonds...... ........... 72.34 3.01 3.24 0.13 
Lesser old debts............ 51.44 2.14 1.47 0.06 ‘ 
Total of general national 
debt.... .6,440.41 226.08 226.56 9.42 
Il.—AUSTRIAN NATIONAL DEBT. 
4 per cent. gold.............1,168.69 48.69 46.74 1.94 
4 per cent. crown........... 519.29 21.63 20.77 0.86 . 
o% er cent. invested....... 116.90 4.87 4.09 0.17 
to the Austro-Hungarian 
Debt for the Danube regula- ; 
tion works...... ........ 14.16 0.56 0.70 0.03 
Share in construction of : 
28.39 1.18 1.42 0.06 
1,436.19 59.83 58.83 2.45 
Departmental debts.... .... 22.60 0.94 0.91 0.04 
Floating debt...... ........ 11.99 0.49 0.52 0.02 
Total of the Austrian na- 
tional debt... ..........3,378.21 140.69 133.98 6.57 
Grand total of the national 
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The difference between Paper Rentes and those Rentes the 
interest of which is payable in silver has only a historical mean- 
ing at the present day, since there is no longer any distinc- 
tion between bank notes and silver. It forms the chief part 
of the general debt, which is the result of the conversion of 
1868 at a reduced rate of interest; the interest was originally 
five per cent., but the coupons were subjected to the 16 per cent. 
tax, so that the actual interest was reduced to 4.2 per cent. The 
Lottery Loans date from a former period of unsound finance, 
during which the state arranged large issues of lottery tickets in 
order to attract capital; this system is now abandoned, and state 
lotteries are only held occasionally for charitable purposes. The 
Demesne Loans are a mortgage loan, which the state contracted 
during the financial distress of the war of 1866, by mortgaging 
its property upon extremely severe terms. The Salt Bonds are a 
species of Exchequer Bills, with a currency of three to six months 
and mortgage upon the state salt mines. The purely Austrian 
debt consists of those loans which the Austrian monarchy has 
contracted during the course of the last 32 years for her own 
economical and military requirements. The debt upon the state 
railways requires a special explanation. The network of the 
Austrian state railroads amounts to 10,000 kilometres in round 
numbers. These were partly due to the construction of state 
lines and partly to the purchase of existing private railway com- 
panies. In the latter case, the shares and bonds of these railways 
were taken possession of by the state for self payment, and these 
form the bulk of the state railway debts here adduced. The 
costs of the lines which have been built by the state were sup- 
plied from the balances in cash and the issues of shares. If these 
expenses be added to the outstanding railway debt, the total 
capital invested in Austrian railways works out at 2,541 millions 
of crowns. The interest required upon this principal amounts 
to 114.7 millions of crowns; as, even in the past year, the pro- 
ceeds of the state railways only amounted to 70.25 millions of 
crowns, the state was obliged to make a subsidy of 44.4 millions. 

The state property of Austria consists—irrespective of small 
undertakings, such as the silver mines at Przibram and a few 
coal mines, as also of state demesnes and forests—chiefly of state 
railways, which, far from supplying a surplus to the Budget, 
annually demand considerable subsidies for the interest and an- 
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nuities of the loans contracted. The liabilities of the state arise 
for a small part only from productive expenditure, but for the 
most part from military expenses and the misdeeds of a finan- 
cially unsettled past, and therefore are a heavy burden to the tax- 
payer. It is characteristic of this circumstance that, in the 
general expenditure of the Budget, the national debt takes a 
prominent position, and absorbs far more of the public revenues 
than is the case, for instance, with Germany; hence, important 
educational requirements are driven into the background, while 
discreditable and antiquated sources of income, such as the lot- 
teries, cannot be abolished, because there is a lack of other sources 
of the necessary revenues to replace these gains, and the service 
of the national debt consumes very large sums annually. At 
the same time, the state of affairs with regard to this point has 
also very considerably improved during the last ten years. By 
reason of the continual increase in the state revenues from the 
direct taxes and indirect contributions, the Budget has greatly 
augmented, and the state has been enabled to make numerous 
grants for educational and charitable purposes. The national 
debt is no longer the Moloch which devours the entire public 
revenues, and by means of the great conversion the administration 
of the debt has been materially facilitated. In this respect, 
Austria stands next to the great financial Powers, in spite of a 
noticeable interval, and throws unhappy Italy quite into the 
shade. 

An important question which presents itself, when judging 
of the financial condition of a country, refers to the local dis- 
tribution of its Government bills of debt. In wealthy countries 
the stock is in the possession of the national capital; and a few 
nations, such as England and Germany, as well as France, are 
even largely creditors of foreign states. Austria-Hungary is not 
in this fortunate position. The large loans of the past century 
were placed abroad in a preponderating degree; and English, 
Dutch, and German capital eagerly joined in the Austrian sub- 
scriptions, while the older Austrian railways were constructed 
chiefly with French and German money. This position of lia- 
bility towards other countries has greatly improved of late years. 
For the last eight or ten years, Austrian securities have been 
flowing back from abroad, and considerable quantities of the state 
funds have been taken up by Austrian capital. 
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Il.—THE NATIONAL DEBT OF HUNGARY. 


The national debt of Hungary has only existed for the last 
thirty years. We have seen that the responsibility for the debt 
of the earlier régime, when Hungary was united to Austria, was 
assumed by Austria alone, and that Hungary only pays a fixed 
annual contribution to Austria. The national credit of Hungary 
often forms the subject of complacent reflection on the part of 
the nation, because it has not as yet been tarnished by national 
bankruptcy or stoppage in the payment of interest. However, the 
Hungarian national debt has suffered considerable reverses in 
its time. During the seventies, Hungary was in serious financial 
straits: the salaries of officials were paid in copper coins, and the 
Minister of Finance used to send every day for the toll-money 
taken at the Ofen Suspension Bridge, which often amounted to 
only a few florins, in order to make up the necessary sums for 
daily expenses; while loans at a high rate of interest had to be 
contracted abroad, and there was a permanent deficit in the 
Treasury. By the financial skill and good fortunes of several 
Hungarian Governments, and more especially of Alexander 
Wekerle, the Hungarian Minister of Finance, who has attained 
European celebrity by his achievements in the reform of the 
values and his glorious “ Culturkampf,” Hungary has succeeded, 
like Austria, in banishing the deficit, in restoring the balance 
to the national finances, and in amassing considerable cash-sur- 
pluses for the Treasury, which rendered it possible for Hungary 
to make her contribution to the extinction of the floating bank 
note without raising a loan, and almost without any infraction 
of the national credit. 

Since 1867, the Hungarian national debt has risen to the con- 
siderable amount of 5,000 million crowns. This figure appears 
very high for such a short period, especially when one reflects 
that the expenditure for purposes of defence and for the army, 
which has been the cause of the immense increase in the debt of 
Germany, has been only in part covered by loans. But it must 
not be forgotten that a very considerable portion of the loans 
contracted served for productive purposes, especially for the com- 
pletion of state railways. Hungary possesses 9,000 kilometres 
of state railways: the capital invested in these, in state property, 
and other assets is estimated at 6,000 millions of crowns; and al- 
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though these investments, demesnes, forests, factories, and even 
railways owned by the state, only afford an insufficient interest, 
yet the state administration is prosperous. The Hungarian na- 
tional debt was at first exceedingly burdensome, and the various 
loans were contracted at oppressive, if not prohibitive, rates. 
This was in the seventies, when, immediately after the severe 
financial crisis, the power of capital was broken and new re- 
sources to cover the deficit in the Treasury were difficult to come 
by. 

The six per cent. Gold Rente was closed at a rate which of- 
fered an interest of nearly eight per cent., and the loans payable 
in paper were issued at very low sale prices. Of late years, Hun- 
gary has succeeded in lessening the burden of her liabilities by 
means of conversions on a large scale. 

It may here be pointed out that Hungary has undergone 
three conversion periods. In 1881, the six per cent. Gold Rente, 
to the total amount of 400 millions of florins, was converted into 
a four per cent. Gold Rente which still exists. In 1888, a series 
of five per cent. stock was converted into four-per-cents. In 
1892, in connection with the reform of the currency, the conver- 
sion of the five per cent. Paper Rente into the four per cent. 
Hungarian Crown Rente took place; this now forms the standard 
paper value of the Hungarian national credit, and also repre- 
sents the type of the present issues. 

It is a not insignificant fact that in Hungary the attempt, 
here doubly unsuccessful, was made to reduce the interest 
of Government Rentes below four per cent., and in 1895 a four 
per cent. loan, to the amount of 2214 millions of florins, was 
issued, for the regulation of the Danube at the Iron Gate, for 
which Hungary received authorization from the Powers at the 
Berlin Congress; in 1898 followed the issue of the 314 per cent. 
Hungarian Investiture Rente, but this resulted in a complete 
failure, as the shares of this loan underwent an immense depre- 
ciation and still fill the portfolios of the Institute of Issue. The 
Hungarian State has, therefore, returned to the four per cent. 
Rentes, in view of the rising tendency of the rate of interest and 
the fluctuation in the price of stock. 

The following table shows the present amount of the Hun- 
garian national debt and the various categories of which it is 


composed : 
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Capital. Condition 
Government Stock. Milions of Crowes, 
4 per cent. gold rente........... 1,268 1,156 50.72 
4 per cent. paper rente.......... 1,182 1,075 47.28 
3% per cent. paper rente........ 55 2.10 
Railway Stock. 
Interest payable in gold.......... 462 420(circa) 30 
Interest payable in silver........ 263 250 15 
Interest payable in paper....... 1,539 1,470 75 
2,264 2,140 120 
Departmental debts............ 140 140 7 


Owing to the difference of language, we are not in possession of 
recent authentic publications, and we therefore rely upon the 
monumental work of Alexander v. Matlekovits, written in 1896: 
the figures, therefore, are merely approximate as regards the 
actual condition of the debt, but there is but little room for error. 
The costs for interest and reduction of the national debt absorb 
an annual sum of 230 millions of crowns. This amounts to 240 
crowns per head of the population for the debt, and about 12.1 
crowns for the annual payment of interest. This latter absorbs 
about 25 per cent. of the total revenues, and the same proportion of 
the state expenditure. But it must be remembered that only one 
portion of the national debt (a large one, it is true) is dependent 
upon the general inland revenues, and that the part of the public 
debt which was contracted for the construction and acquirement 
of state railways and other productive objects also enjoys the 
income from these branches of the private economical activity of 
the state, which afford a not inconsiderable contribution to the 
interest required. 

Moriz Dus. 
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